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A REVIEW 
AND AN INTRODUCTION 


N THIs autumn of 1941, Wisconsin, with its well-known 
Midwestern cordiality, welcomes the newly elected super- 
intendent of the State historical society, Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander, and trusts that his sojourn among us may prove 
another pleasing episode in his life and the beginning of even 
more prosperous years for the society. 

In Wisconsin a superintendent of the State historical 
society is the rarest of all public officials. The society was 
organized in January, 1849, soon after Wisconsin had ar- 
rived at its majority and become a voter in the sisterhood of 
states. During these ninety-two years the society has had 
but four actual secretaries or superintendents prior to the 
election of Dr. Alexander. It is true that Increase A. Lap- 
ham served as corresponding secretary and virtual head of 
the infant organization during the first five years, but the 
arrangement was temporary and the duties were largely 
formal. 

In January, 1854, Dr. Lyman C. Draper became the 
corresponding secretary of the society and served in that 
capacity thirty-three years. It was during his régime for 
the most part that the rarest of the books and manuscripts 
were added to the historical library collection. Dr. Draper 
was a persistent collector and he did his work when materials 
could still be found in attics and old chests. Of him Dr. R. G. 
Thwaites said in a public address: ‘One who was practically 
the architect of the Society and for a third of a century its 
guiding spirit.’ 

Upon the resignation of Dr. Draper in 1887, Reuben 
Gold Thwaites succeeded him and conducted the affairs of 
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the society with marked ability until the time of his death, 
October 22, 1913. Superintendent Thwaites was always 
tactful and was remarkably successful in interesting suc- 
ceeding State legislatures in the work of the State historical 
society. 

Dr. Milo M. Quaife was elected superintendent in 1914 
and was succeeded by the late Dr. Joseph Schafer in 1920. 
Dr. Quaife’s historical works, especially such as relate to the 
conquest of the Northwest by George Rogers Clark, are 
known throughout the country. Dr. Schafer as writer and 
editor produced many volumes that contain a wealth of 
information about Wisconsin and its people. So much for 
the background of the State historical society of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Edward P. Alexander, to whom are now entrusted 
the affairs of the society for what we trust may be a long 
period of time, is young in years but has had a wide experi- 
ence in a field rich in historical material. Since 1934 he has 
been director of the New York State historical association, 
and from 1936 to 1939 was also director of the Historical 
records survey of New York. His duties included the edi- 
torship of the quarterly magazine, devoted to New York 
history. 

Lest some Wisconsin residents may feel that Dr. Alex- 
ander is a New Yorker with a strictly eastern viewpoint, it 
may be stated that he was born in Keokuk, Iowa, in 1906, 
grew up in his native State, and received his A.B. degree 
from Drake University in 1928. Incidentally, he was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa in his junior year. The University of 
Iowa gave the young student his M.A. in 1931; his Ph.D. 
degree came from Columbia University after he had taken 
up his residence in New York. 

Dr. Alexander came to Madison by invitation in the 
early summer and there met a committee of the curators. 
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His evident energy, tact, and ability made him the logical 
candidate, and after an extended interview it rested entirely 
with him to decide whether he cared to come to Wisconsin 
or not. Of this he was not sure and he took ample time to 
make his decision. That he was happy in his New York 
position was more than apparent, but that he decided to 
come to Wisconsin is a satisfaction to the curators. No 
candidate was ever more thoroughly investigated, but every 
response from men in high scholastic positions was a tribute 
to the man, the scholar, and to the administrator. 

On behalf of the newly elected superintendent, we ask 
the codperation of the people of our State: north, east, 
south, and west. Dr. Alexander states that he is especially 
interested in local historical societies and hopes that every 
county in the State may organize a local society if it has not 
already done so. Dr. Alexander, alone and unaided, cannot 


do his best work but he, backed by the people of Wisconsin, 
can gain heights as yet unattained. 


W.A. Titus, 
President 





THE TOWN OF TWO CREEKS 
MANITOWOC COUNTY 


J. F. Wosta 


HE town of Two Creeks (township 21, range 24 east) 

is located on Lake Michigan in the northeastern ex- 
tremity of Manitowoc county, Wisconsin. Because of the 
constant wave action on the eastern portion of the township, 
the land lost during the past fifty years has variously been 
estimated to be from 75 to 160 feet, depending upon the 
topography of the land, the type of soil, and the nature of 
bank adjoining the lake shore. The area of land in the 
township is 9,652.62 acres, of which 97.9 per cent is in farms, 
and the balance in waste land which is located in the extreme 
southeastern portion of the town—much of it bordering on 
Lake Michigan. It is estimated that less than 800 acres 
are in open and wooded marsh. Very little woodland re- 
mains in this area.’ It is of interest to note that areas for- 
merly represented as marsh on governmental plats are now 
dry and arable. In a number of cases streams have entirely 
disappeared and others have become mere periodical runs, 
doubtless due to the removal of forests and the cultivation 
of soil. 

Heavy soil, silt clay-loam predominating, covers 86.2 
per cent of the area of the town, the highest in the county. 
A narrow strip of sandy soil follows the lake shore in the 
southeastern portion of the town. The black sand found 
there some years ago was used in the manufacture of 


1 Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, Agricultural Statistics, Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin no. 202, county series no. 17, prepared by the Wis- 


consin crop and livestock reporting service, State capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 
(August, 1940). 
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matches. Small pieces of floating copper have also been 
found by farmers plowing their fields, giving evidence of 
the early movement of the glacier which gathered material 
along its course at least 300 miles to the north of this region. 

The topography varies from the nearly level in the 
southern part to moderately rolling in the northern section 
of the township. All the streams flow in an easterly direc- 
tion and empty into Lake Michigan. The drainage is gen- 
erally good. 

The encroachment of the lake has been quite noticeable 
at various points. As an illustration, the late P. J. Schroe- 
der, one among the early settlers of the town, purchased 
820 acres of land in 1858, bordering nearly three quarters of 
a mile on Lake Michigan. More recently and after a period 
of eighty years, this property was resurveyed when it con- 
tained only 295 acres or a loss of 25 acres in the lake. 

The fertile soil of the area is adapted to the growing 
of a wide range of farm crops, necessary to the feeding of 
the dairy cow and other farm animals. The climatic condi- 
tion and the temper of its people make the township a most 
prosperous and progressive one in the county. 

Extreme heat and cold are prevented through the 
mitigating influence of the lake. The autumns are pleasant, 
frequently extending into November; the spring is char- 
acterized by more humidity than at any other season. There 
is no record of detrimental storms, such as hurricanes or 
cyclones, in this area. 

On June 21, 1836, David Butterfield was the first white 
man to make entry on all lands covering section 12, town- 
ship 21, and range 24 east. This entry was recorded on 
August 10, 1937.2 The above property together with land 


* Recorded in the Book of Original Entries, office of register of deeds for 
Manitowoc county, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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in fractional section 1 has since washed away and no longer 
exists. What is now the town of Two Creeks was formerly 
a part of the territory of Brown county, but in 1838 a sep- 
arate county government was organized by an act of the 
territorial legislature. 

In 1842 Peter Rowley built the first house on section 24 
in the township. Five years later Neal McMillan located 
on lot 1, section 25, township 21, range 24 east. These were 
the first two families to build homes and settle in the town 
in the territory of ‘Wiskonsan.’ 

It is of interest to note that the northern boundary line 
of Manitowoc county was the township line, running be- 
tween towns 20 and 21, ranges 21, 22, 28, 24, and a fraction 
of range 25. Not until February 9, 1850, by an act of the 
legislature was the northern tier of towns, now Two Creeks, 
Cooperstown, Gibson, and a portion of Mishicot within 
town 21, taken from Brown county and added to Manitowoc 
county. On July 28, 1859, the town of Rowley was set off 
which represents the area now in the town of Two Creeks, 
as was also the body of water bordering on its lake shore. 
Today it is known as Rowley’s bay, doubtless named after 
the Rowley families, who early settled there. 

Evidently the appellation ‘Rowley’ did not appear satis- 
factory to the voters of the town, and they requested the 
county board of supervisors to change the name to town of 
“Two Creeks.’ The name was officially changed as requested, 
with respect to area and boundary, on November 2, 1861. 
Since two creeks empty into the lake at a point where a 
village was about to be started, the name appeared to be 
appropriate. It was the eighteenth and the last township 
to be organized in the county. The first chairman was 
H. Luebke, and the town clerk August Zerlant. 
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Those who made entries on government land through 
1850 were: 


David Butterfield, June 21, 1836 Joel Fisk, September 4, 1847 
Peter Rowley, March 11, 1842 Albert Harding, July 22, 1848 
Neal McMillan, February 11, 1847 Johan J. Wagenen, March 11, 1850° 


Others who settled there early in this decade and who con- 
tributed substantially to the agricultural, economic, and 
social development and progress of the town through the 
years were: Ole Mickelson, Halvor Johnson, Joseph Wojta, 
Peter J. Schroeder, George Taylor, Mathias Mathiesen, 
Joachim Lehrmann, William Taylor, Martin Schimel, and 
Charles Le Clair. 

Prior to 1852, few patent rights were secured on United 
States government land in the township. However, at the 
close of the decade entries were made on public lands almost 
in every section. Guido Pfister of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
made twenty-two entries on various parcels of land in sec- 
tions 11, 18, and 24, respectively, much of which bordered 
on Lake Michigan, in a hemlock-growing area. His holdings 
represented a total of 1,429.9 acres of land. 

The United States census of 1840 was taken by dis- 
tricts in the territory, and apparently no white persons were 
enumerated at that time. In the 1850 census the following 
record appears: Neal McMillan, thirty-year-old fisherman, 
came from Scotland; Peter Rowley, fifty-four-year-old 
lumberman, New York; Patrick Flynn, thirty-five-year-old 
wheelwright, Ireland; and David Crowley, forty-four-year- 
old laborer, Ireland. 

During the 1840-50 period, the average monthly wage 
paid to a farm hand with board was $16.00. The day laborer 
received with board 75 cents per day, and without $1.00 
a day. Carpenters’ wages averaged without board $1.50 


* Ibid. 
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per day. A female domestic with board was paid $1.75 per 
week. The laboring man paid $1.75 per week for his board. 

The 1860 census for the town of Rowley enumerates 
57 families and 17 single persons over twenty years of age, 
281 population including children. During 1860 the tannery 
of the Pfister and Vogel Leather Company was established 
on the site of what later became the village of Two Creeks, 
which furnished employment for the pioneers in that region. 

Many early settlers invested in small acreages of land 
which was quite customary. The statement was frequently 
made ‘to clear and improve from 20 to 40 acres of land is 
a lot.’ In many cases they were in the habit of farming small 
acreages in the countries from whence they came. However, 
they soon realized that their units were too small to support 
families of average size, and purchases of adjoining proper- 
ties, improved and unimproved, followed. 

The 1860-70 decade found heavy immigration to the 
township from Germany and Bohemia. The 1870 census 
enumerated 104 heads of families with a total population of 
471, or an increase of 190 persons for this period. There 
were 883 acres of land under cultivation which produced 
chiefly spring wheat, oats, peas for seed, barley, rye, and 
hay. Oxen and horses were used for power on the farms. 
By temperament the farmers were naturally fitted to carry 
on the dairy industry, in addition to raising other cattle, 
sheep, and swine. They owned a total of 101 milch cows 
which produced 7,775 pounds of butter, which was churned 
at home. 

The plunger or dash churn was used, an equipment in 
which the cream was agitated by means of paddles. Barrel 
churns came into use later. Churning of butter in the early 
days had become a more or less wearisome job with members 
of the family. However, with the advent of the more modern 





MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH WOJTA AND SON IGNATZ 
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churn, the work became more approvable. The surplus but- 
ter was sold at the nearest general store for whatever it 
brought. 

In 1880, the census of the town shows marked progress, 
especially in the improvement and enlargement of farms, 
which resulted in increased production. The number of 
farms had increased by 172 per cent, value of land and 
buildings by 146 per cent, implements by 54 per cent, and 
farm products by 85 per cent. During the same period 
working oxen had increased only 13 per cent while the num- 
ber of horses had increased over 400 per cent. Oxen were 
especially useful in the clearing of new land—as a beast for 
power, they were slow, steady in action, and easily main- 
tained. As the improved acreage grew larger, there was 
apparent need for more rapid action, and horse power was 
found to accomplish more. The dairy cows increased by 
136 per cent and butter by 43 per cent. It is evident there 
were no cow testing associations then. Sheep increased by 
85 per cent, hogs by 23 per cent, and poultry by 200 
per cent. 

In the production of farm crops, barley increased tre- 
mendously which may be attributed to its usefulness both 
for feeding to animals and for brewing purposes. Wheat 
increased 565 per cent, oats 336 per cent, and rye 40 
per cent. The value of forest products had diminished by 
52 per cent. Obviously, the wood industry had reached its 
peak, and full-time farming had superseded it. 

In 1905 the State census of the town lists 138 heads of 
families plus 46 parents, either fathers or mothers (retired), 
who were living on the same farms with their married chil- 
dren. The total population was 590. The number of families 
had increased 40 per cent since 1880. All the available land 
in the township was taken up, and no further settlers sought 
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homes there. It was during this period that sons and daugh- 
ters of first and second generations of immigrants were in 
the lead acquiring farms in communities. The tendency to 
explore, speculate, or remove elsewhere had taken a down- 
ward trend, while the desire to own, operate, and improve 
the farm and home had brought about greater progress and 
stability. 

In 1930 there was a total population in the township of 
489 persons, or 18 per cent less than in 1880. Of this number 
419 were on farms. There were 94 farms or an increase of 
8 per cent over 1880. 

The crops of oats, barley, corn for silage, clover, timothy 
and alfalfa for hay and seed had been steadily on the in- 
crease. Spring wheat, rye, peas for seed and canning, and 
potatoes were on the decline evidently. During the pre- 
ceding forty years, the number of horses had increased 80 
per cent, while working oxen had entirely disappeared from 
the farm program. Milch cows had increased 408 per cent, 
swine 40 per cent, and the number of sheep remained prac- 
tically the same. The production of milk and cheese made 
dairying the chief industry and the leading source of income 
for the farmer. 

The native vegetation of this town merits careful con- 
sideration because of its rapid disappearance. This area was 
originally covered with virgin growth of maple, birch, beech, 
elm, basswood, oak, ash, poplar, and wild cherry. Among 
the conifers may be mentioned the hemlock, pine, cedar, and 
balsam. 

It was during the early sixties and seventies that lum- 
bering, bark pealing, tie hewing, cordwood chopping, and 
fence post eutting were at the zenith of production. The 
wood industry was most flourishing. There was a ready 
market frequently with ‘store pay’ at the village of Two 
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Creeks and at Mathiesen’s place. The piers at both places 
were piled high with wood and farm products waiting to be 
shipped by vessels or steamboats which often called daily. 
In approximately two decades, the lumberman and the 
settler had harvested the major portion of the growing vir- 
gin timber but had left a sufficient quantity to build farm 
buildings and supply firewood for years. 

In localities where there were hard maple groves, settlers 
would look forward with pleasant anticipation to springtime 
when activity centered on overhauling of containers, spiles, 
buckets and barrels to be used in the process of ‘sugarin’.’ 
Basswood blocks, 8x10 inches in diameter and two feet in 
length, were halved and hollowed out in troughlike shapes 
to be used for containers. 

‘Saps a runnin’’ meant a call to action. Holes were 
bored into the trees, buckets hung or containers placed in 
position into which the sap dripped. The sap was next col- 
lected in buckets and poured into barrels. This was one of 
the most difficult tasks to perform. The barrels were loaded 
on a sled having wooden runners and carted by ox team to 
the evaporator, where the sap was deposited. The fire was 
kept up day and night under the evaporator during the 
height of the season, so as to evaporate the moisture rapidly. 
At the right moment, the thick, hot syrup was dipped from 
the evaporator into pans. There it quickly congealed into 
sticky, sweet candy with the finest kind of a flavor. By 
continuing to boil some of the syrup a few minutes more and 
stirring it with a wooden paddle, it became a soft, creamy 
sugar. 

Freezing, frosty, starlit nights, sunshiny and snow- 
melting days in alternation would incite the flow of sap; at 
the approach of stormy weather it would cease to flow. The 
quantity of sap produced from an average sugar-maple tree 
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ranged from 5 to 10 gallons. A family in favorable season 
would make from 25 to 100 gallons of maple syrup and from 
15 to 50 pounds of sugar. 

The most destructive element to timber was the great 
forest fire, the so-called ‘Peshtigo fire,’ of 1871, which not 
only brought death to many settlers—though all escaped in 
the town of Two Creeks—but destroyed the forests, the 
farm homes, barns, and other buildings. This fire under 
pressure of high wind traveled rapidly and consumed every- 
thing in its path.‘ 

Isolated settlers surrounded by standing timber and 
dried brush piles were in precarious position. Some com- 
munities kept vigil day and night. Others assisted their 
neighbors in carrying and pouring water on roofs of build- 
ings to extinguish fires wherever started through intense 
heat. It was so dry that manure or rubbish heaps in farmers’ 
barnyards would take fire. Their furniture and other be- 
longings were buried at the bottom of dried streams, creeks, 
or mud puddles so as to save them from burning. The fiery 
ordeal was followed by undue clearing of more land and the 
consequent development of larger farms in the area. Other 
fires raged in the neighborhood, but aside from the destruc- 
tion of humus in the soil, especially in dry marshy places, 
no serious damage resulted. 


THE VILLAGE OF TWO CREEKS 


The extensive growth of hemlock, useful for its bark 
and lumber, and the facilities for shipping, had been the 
cause for the Guido Pfister Leather Company of Milwaukee 
to establish their tannery in this locality. Trained laborers 
in tanning were imported, and soon there followed an influx 


‘Father P. Pernin, the village priest at Peshtigo, experienced this devastat- 
ing fire. His narrative ‘The Finger of God Is There,’ can be read in the Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, ii, 158-180, 274-293.—Assisrant Enprror. 
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of people who sought employment. The industry developed 
rapidly, and within a few years a village was created includ- 
ing in addition to the tannery, a sawmill, planing mill, public 
school, general store, boardinghouse, tavern, blacksmith 
shop, a wagonmaker, tailor and shoemaker, a meat market, 
telegraph office, and a large market for hemlock bark, logs, 
ties, cordwood, and other forest and farm products. The 
first resident of Two Creeks was K. K. Jones. 

The Pfister Leather Company built houses for their em- 
ployees who were directly employed in the sawmill and the 
tannery. These residences were located mainly at the inter- 
section of the two roads, with a few scattering homes about 
the premises. At the height of its prosperity, the village 
population was estimated at from 150 to 200 people. 

It was expected of the tanners to be possessed of a 
reasonable amount of technical knowledge and efficiency in 
handling their chosen line of work. The hemlock bark con- 
sumed by the plant was secured within a radius of twelve 
miles of the tannery. It was not an uncommon sight to see 
twenty-four or more ox and horse teams, following each 
other in line, drawing loads of bark and other wood products 
to the village to be sold at the company’s store. 

Simultaneously with the erection of the tannery the 
Pfister and Vogel Leather Company built a pier at this 
point at which to receive and to ship products of the tannery, 
forest, and the farm. The company’s leather was shipped to 
Milwaukee and from there reshipped to other points. Since 
the local section of this territory could not supply the neces- 
sary hides for steady operation, boatloads of this material 
were received at the pier from Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
other points on the lake. 

The company encouraged the settlers and landowners to 
produce hemlock bark, ties, fence posts, cordwood, and other 
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products which the company would buy from the settlers 
and pay in exchange with ‘store pay.’ It afforded the settlers 
a source of income and at the same time proved profitable 
for the company. It was at this time that the average settler’s 
progress in farming was slow. This was due to the fact that 
much of his time was spent in the woods getting out wood 
products and less in developing a farm. 

Many settlers in the immediate vicinity were employed 
in the tannery, the sawmill or yards during the day, and in 
the evening they proceeded to clear their land by rolling 
logs into piles or chopping brush and burning it until late 
into the night. It was the dogged determination of some of 
these settlers which resulted in the many large and profitable 
farms now located in the neighborhood. 

The Pfister and Vogel Leather Company maintained a 
so-called ‘logging train,’ operating westward from the pier 
about three miles. It facilitated the transportation of bark 
and logs to the tannery and the sawmill. The track was 
built of rails made of hardwood. There was no locomotive 
to operate this train. The cars were loaded at the source at 
the west end, and the decline was toward the east to the 
lake. Going west it was moved either by ox or horse teams. 
After being loaded, the train would move when set off, on 
its own inertia, until it would stop at an elevation. The 
resistance would then be overcome by hitching on the team 
and bringing the load over the elevation when the loaded 
cars would again by their momentum move on until their 
destination was reached. 

In the company’s yards hundreds of cords of hemlock 
bark, cordwood, and railroad ties were piled up. The peeled 
bark was 4 feet long and six tiers (one tier 4x16x300 feet) 
were grouped side by side to form a huge bark. pile, covered 
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with a tilted roof so as to shed water. These bark piles were 
arranged in rows (six in a row), near to the tannery, ap- 
proximately 300 feet long and 24 feet wide. There were 
frequently from six to ten or more of such piles, and hun- 
dreds of cords of wood and railroad ties on the grounds at 
one time. 

It is of interest to note that the pupils of the public 
school which was located near-by took every opportunity to 
use the surroundings as a playground. The boys crept to the 
top of the piles and used them for imaginary battlefields, 
pitching snowballs as instruments of destruction. The girls 
utilized an open space in front of the piles, playing ‘ring- 
around-a-rosy’ and ‘London bridge is falling down.’ Base- 
ball was also played by the pupils, and occasionally the ball 
would be lost among these piles of bark and wood. 

In the early days Two Creeks had a tri-weekly steam- 
boat service. The names of the boats that landed settlers 
here were the Seabird, the Alpena, and the Propeller, which 
was not its official name but was so designated because it was 
the first boat that stopped at the pier which had its driving 
gears shifted to the rear. All three boats were lost in Lake 
Michigan. 

The Seabird went down on April 9, 1868. This Goodrich 
steamer, en route for Chicago, burned some eight miles from 
Waukegan, and it was reported that thirty-five crew mem- 
bers and passengers lost their lives. This incident caused 
much excitement in Two Creeks, since many of the people 
who settled in the town had arrived on this steamer in pre- 
vious years. One young man named ‘Legro,’ who resided in 
the vicinity, together with a number of other young men 
on their way to Colorado on a gold rush venture, all lost 
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their lives in this disaster. Only three of the crew members 
on board escaped. 

A number of two- and three-mast sailboats made the 
Two Creek pier frequently during the season, delivering 
and loading freight. Chief among them may be mentioned 
the Josephine Lawrence, the Traverse City, and the Alaska. 
They employed men coming from the neighborhood—steve- 
dors and others to unload and load cargoes of lumber, hem- 
lock bark, ties, cordwood, baled hay, grain, and other 
products of the farm. The more experienced men were paid 
for loading from 15 to 25 cents per hour, while the less 
experienced younger men were paid from 10 to 15 cents per 
hour. It would generally take from six to ten hours to load 
a boat—depending upon the tonnage it would carry. 

The Alaska with her cargo of wheat foundered about 
one mile south from the lake shore at Two Creeks, and only 
a small portion of that cargo was saved. It was reported 
most of it went overboard and was washed ashore. Farmers 
in the vicinity scooped it up and hauled it home in wagon- 
loads where it was fed to chickens and hogs. During the 
years, all three ships above-mentioned were lost in storms on 
the lake. 

Halvor Johnson, one of the early prominent farmers of 
the town, built a scow in 1890 and named it Emily Taylor 
for his married daughter. Captain Johnson also owned and 
developed a fine farm bordering on the lake. His family 
operated the farm during the summer months while he was 
sailing and hauling cargoes of lumber, shingles, slabs, and 
baled hay to different ports on the western shore of Lake 
Michigan. On one occasion, particularly, the scow with a 
cargo of freight was tied to the pier at Two Creeks, ready 
to be unloaded, when a heavy storm ensued. In order to 
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save the boat from being battered against the spiles, the 
ropes anchoring it were severed, and the boat was beached. 
Both the cargo and boat were recovered. After sailing for 
more than a decade, the boat too was lost in a storm. 

As the years rolled by, there was not enough hemlock 
bark produced for consumption in the town, and on several 
occasions bark was shipped in from elsewhere. Then, too, 
the supply of forest products was constantly reduced, and 
as the volume of business became less and less, the Pfister 
and Vogel Leather Company found it unprofitable to con- 
tinue and finally decided to close its plant at Two Creeks 
and move the equipment to Milwaukee. After it was closed 
down for several years, the plant was destroyed by fire— 
about in 1885. Thus closed the operation of the tanning 
industry in this section of the State. 

At the conclusion of the operation of the tannery, the 
company continued to develop its farm consisting of nearly 
800 acres and to buy, sell, and ship such products of the farm 
as were available for the market. For more than a quarter 
of a century the company operated the farm store. The 
transitional period had arrived, and the change from the 
lumbering industry to the farming business was now taking 
place in the community. 

It was not an uncommon occurrence to see one or two 
sailboats and a steamboat tied to the pier, either loading or 
unloading cargoes of freight, coming and going daily or 
weekly. In the decade from 1890 to 1900, Two Creeks 
ranked among the leading ports for the shipping of baled 
hay, grain, and especially seed peas to distant markets on 
the lake. The pier, too, gradually gave out, and the company 
did not see fit to rebuild it since the business did not appear 
to warrant it. Eventually shipping by boat was suspended 
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entirely and so the pier no longer was repaired. What re- 
mained of shipping was carried on overland by trucks. 

The general store and hotel were among the last to be 
operated and finally in about 1920 were destroyed by fire. 
Since then the land has been sold to adjoining farmers as 
has also all other property. The evidences of the village are 
still there, but the once thrifty and industrial village of 
Two Creeks is no more. 


AGAIN TOWN OF TWO CREEKS 


Before the advent of the white man, the Potawatomi and 
the Menomini Indians roamed over and occupied the land 
now included in the township of Two Creeks. The descend- 
ants of the former are now located on several sections of 
land near Laona, Forest county, and in the upper peninsula 
of Michigan; the latter group occupy a reservation covering 


five townships with headquarters at Keshena, Shawano 
county. 

There was no trading in furs or blankets between the 
aborigines and the whites. However, the squaw would bring 
a piece or a quarter of venison to a settler’s home and usually 
would receive in return a loaf of homemade bread or biscuits. 
This food she carried to the brave who remained outside 
near-by and together, seated on a log, they would eat it. 

At intervals during the summer months, the Indians 
conducted their powwows at Two Creeks, Jumbo Creek, 
and Tisch Mills now in the town of Mishicot. The beating 
of drums, dancing, chanting and the unrest of the Indians 
during the day and night were interpreted by the settlers as 
a forerunner of some drastic action or a massacre. The 
New Ulm, Minnesota, uprising and cruelty of the Indians 
was quite vivid in their minds. The settlers were fearful and 
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suspicious. Day and night vigils were kept during the period 
of the powwow in order to spread the alarm in case of 
trouble. The Indians, however, were not treacherous— 
rather peaceful—and nothing unforeseen happened. 

Wild animals, such as deer, bear, wolf, fox, racoon, 
rabbit, mink, badger, squirrel, skunk, woodchuck, and other 
animals were found there. Chief among the birds may be 
mentioned the partridge, wild pigeon, owl, hawk, and 
aquatic fowl, as well as songbirds. Wild pigeons were 
numerous in the early sixties and seventies of the past cen- 
tury, so much so that their flights in the spring of the year 
would obstruct the view of the sun. The birds would destroy 
newly seeded grains and other crops in the fields close to 
timber or brush. Wild pigeons roosted in hardwood and 
would feed early in the spring on maple wood buds particu- 
larly. They were easily disturbed, and their clamor and 
sudden flights from partition fences or thickets would cause 
ox and horse teams working in the near-by fields to run away 
frequently. 

A hunter would seldom attempt to shoot at one or two 
birds for he believed they were not worth the price of the 
ammunition used but tried to bring down at least six or 
more birds at one shot. When food became scarce among 
the settlers, it was not uncommon for a family to dress, salt, 
and store a supply in a pork barrel for consumption during 
the year. The wild pigeon, so numerous at one time, today 
has disappeared from the scene. 

Fishing furnished one of the chief sports of the season. 
This was especially true of fishing for suckers in the months 
of April and May when schools of them would enter both 
creeks from the lake and travel up stream to spawn. A 
short distance from the mouth of the north creek, a dam, 
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a flume, and a floodgate were constructed so as to regulate 
the water above the dam which was also used for power in 
the sawmill, for tan liquor in the tannery, and other uses. 
When the floodgate was raised, the water in the creek below 
the dam would rise, at which time large numbers of suckers 
would come up stream. By closing the floodgate, the water 
was shut off, and the fish in the creek between the dam and 
the lake would be left in shallow water and would encounter 
difficulty in escaping into the lake. It was then that the fish- 
ermen and spectators would get into the creek, catch the 
fish with their bare hands, with spear or net, or stun them 
with sticks and land them on the banks of the creek. Much 
excitement would prevail among those engaged. The fishing 
period would last from fifteen to twenty minutes when the 
real fun was over. Every participant usually had his ‘catch.’ 
Fish which were not consumed immediately were smoked to 
be used for food later in the year. 

There were always a few commercial fishermen in the 
town. Seines with regulation meshes were used in lake 
waters close to the shore while gill nets were set farther out 
in the lake. The catch would consist of whitefish, trout, 
herring, suckers, perch, and other lake fish. 

Fishing from the pier for perch with hook and line also 
furnished much sport during the summer months. It was a 
common occurrence to see a barefoot boy with hook and line 
in his pocket, wending his way in the direction of the pier. 
Fishing for perch from the pier not only appealed to the 
people of this locality but to those of neighboring villages 
and cities as well. 

A well-known, enthusiastic hunter, a pioneer in the town 
named Ignatz Wojta, a boy aged twelve in 1857, received 
his first lessons in hunting from the Indians then numerous 
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in the town. Some of the fundamentals in hunting were to 
know the topography of the land, the coverage, natural habit 
and instinct of the animal, and the direction of the wind so 
that the animal did not get the direct scent of its pursuer. 

On one occasion, Ignatz mortally wounded a deer when 
an Indian appeared and accompanied the boy in pursuit of 
the wounded animal. The Indian at the first opportunity 
dispatched the deer. He immediately proceeded to drag the 
deer away. Ignatz protested and asked for his share of 
venison, but the Indian refused to yield and directed him to 
proceed homeward. The boy further pleaded for at least 
a small portion of the venison, which vexed the Indian, and 
he removed his ramrod from his gun and indicated that he 
would use it if Ignatz lingered any longer. The Indian 
directed the boy to follow an old logging road, and this 
brought him safely home. After this experience, Ignatz 
refrained from hunting in company with Indians. 

In the early days, settlers of the township utilized the 
Indian trails for travel over land south and west. Trails 
became paths and wagon roads. Today in a large number 
of cases the public highways connecting different villages 
and cities in contiguous areas were located by the aborigines 
and early settlers. There were no highways, no stagecoaches, 
railroads, telephones, nor means for travel from one point 
to another. Settlers were obliged to walk and to carry on 
their backs the few things they urgently needed. It was not 
uncommon for a person to walk from Two Creeks to Green 
Bay and back, approximately a distance of sixty-five miles, 
in three days. 

Transportation improved with the arrival of the stage- 
coach. The stage operated daily between Two Rivers and 
points south on the direct line north through the village of 
Two Creeks to Kewaunee, Algoma, and Sturgeon Bay. 
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The mail reached the village from both directions each day, 
except in stormy weather when roads were impassable. The 
stagecoach was discontinued with the advent of rural mail 
service which was inaugurated at the close of the last cen- 
tury.° 

The United States Telegraph Company constructed a 
telegraph line connecting the cities of Two Rivers, Ke- 
waunee, and the outside world, which passed through the 
village, in 1864. The telegraph was of valuable service not 
only to the people of the village but to residents of the 
township. When the wood industry was exhausted and the 
business of the village was on the decline in about 1885, the 
operation of the telegraph office at this point was suspended ; 
the line, however, continued to pass through the village, but 
no office was maintained. 

The people of the town affiliated themselves either with 
the Lutheran, the Roman Catholic, or the Congregational 
church. In the early days the Lutherans attended the church 
of their faith near-by, in the town of Mishicot, and since 
1900 have erected a church at West Two Creeks, which now 
serves this group. 

In 1857, the Rev. Joseph Maly was the first itinerant 
Roman Catholic priest, who came to serve the families in 
the township spiritually during the summer months. He was 
stationed at St. Boniface church in Manitowoc. Father Maly 
read mass at different homes in the community on as many 
occasions as his time would permit. About 1860 a church 
was built at Tisch Mills, Wisconsin, and the families who 
professed the faith attended there. Those living in the 


5 Annual Reports of the Post-Ofice Department for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1897 (Washington, 1897), 104, has the following information on rural 
free delivery in Wisconsin: ‘Rural free delivery has been put to the test of 
practical experiment in 29 States and over 44 differing routes.’ In November, 
1896, the system was placed on trial over selected routes, Wisconsin being in- 
cluded with several other states in the experiment.—Assisrant Eprror. 
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southern part of the town attended at Two Rivers or Mishi- 
cot. 

The Congregational church was organized in 1895 in 
the southern part of the township by the Rev. J. N. David- 
son of Two Rivers. The Rev. Mr. Davidson conducted 
services on Sundays in homes and in the rural school, in 
about 1900. Today this group is affiliated with the Congre- 
gational church at Two Rivers. 

In 1860 according to the United States census, there 
were 18 pupils enrolled in the public schools of the town. 
Three persons, over twenty years of age, could neither read 
nor write, in a population of 281. In view of the fact that 
the people came to the township from twenty-eight different 
areas of the globe, the percentage of illiteracy seems very 
small. 

The first ungraded school was established in 1862 in the 
unincorporated village of Two Creeks. This was the only 
school in the town. Approximately 48 pupils were enrolled 
and they came from the village and the outlying sections 
which were then being rapidly settled. 

It will be of interest to note the school was a frame 
structure, 36x60 feet, equipped with long benches, seating 
8 pupils, having a total capacity of over 100 pupils. Chief 
among other equipment may be mentioned, a Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary, maps of the two hemispheres, in- 
cluding maps of the United States, the State, county, and 
township of Two Creeks; a small globe, a call bell, a couple 
of wall pictures of United States presidents, a limited 
amount of blackboard space, and recitation benches. 

Records show that G. C. Baker taught the school in 
1868, with Ignatz Wojta as the district clerk. The next year 
J. H. Leonard served as teacher for the term of nine 
months. His letter of application to Clerk Ignatz Wojta, 
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of September 29, 1869, which follows, is particularly inter- 
esting for the information it contains on the salary expected 
by a teacher of the early day: 


Mr. Widow 

I hereby make application to you for the school of this 
district for the coming term. I offer you two separate proposals which 
you will see in the contracts I have written and which accompany this 
application As you will observe, one proposal is to teach for Forty- 
five Dollars per month, and teach but twenty days to the month; This 
is on the same conditions which Mr G C Baker taught the school last 
winter. The other proposal is to teach Twentytwo days to the month for 
Fifty Dollars per month; I have taught twenty two days during the 
summer term for Fortyfive Dollars, but as everyone knows a winter 
school is harder to teach than a summer school and teachers wages are 
always higher in the winter than in the summer. 


The difference per day of the two proposals is small, being as fol- 
lows 


20 days for $45.00 equals $2.25 per day 
22 days for $50.00 equals $2.27 6/22 per day 
The latter would give 3 weeks more school at an additional expense 
of $85.00 and I think would therefore be the best for the district. I 
shall be pleased to receive your answer at as early date as possible. 


John Nagle of Manitowoc, later county superintendent 
of schools and editor of the Manitowoc Pilot, taught the 
school for two terms (1872-73) .° 

During the winter months, the attendance at school was 
largely by groups of boys and girls up in their teens when 
work on the farm and village was at its ebb. The younger 
children would attend in the early fall and spring seasons 
when the roads were in better shape, for some pupils were 
obliged to walk a distance of three miles or more to school. 

The attendance at the public school grew steadily with 
each succeeding year so that in 1878 there was a total enroll- 
ment of 110 pupils, with a daily average of approximately 
65 pupils. Thomas J. Walsh of Two Rivers, later United 


*See Wis. Mag. of Hist., xiv, 219-223, ‘The John Nagle Memorial,’ which 
contains the address of the late Senator Thomas J. Walsh, delivered at the dedi- 
cation of the Nagle stone tablet—Assisranr Eprror. 
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States senator from the State of Montana, taught the school 
during this period for two successive terms. It was an 
ungraded school and of necessity from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight recitation periods were conducted daily, so as 
to accommodate the pupils. It was inevitable to alternate 
recitations especially in the Upper Form of studies to every 
other day. 

Among some of the leading general exercises conducted 
were spelling contests, rapid calculation exercises, memory 
work in geographical terms, word building matches, recita- 
tions, dialogues, orations, and drawing contests. Prizes were 
usually awarded to the winners by members of the school 
board or some enterprising citizen in the district. In 1880 
the ungraded public school was relocated to its present loca- 
tion, now known as the Lake View school district number 1, 
Two Rivers, Route 1. 

There appears to be no record available of public school 
number 2, prior to 1872. In that year Kate O’Donnell 
taught the school for a period of six months at $40 per 
month. This school was relocated to the west, its present 
location, in order to place it more centrally in the district. 
It is now known as the Twin Elder school, Two Rivers, 
Route 1. These two public schools are the only ones ever 
to be located in the township. The term in both schools 
ranges from seven to nine months annually, and male teach- 
ers are usually employed. Nearly all the teachers hired in 
the township reside elsewhere in the county. 

In many cases the teachers did not attend higher insti- 
tutions of learning but secured their educations by their own 
efforts and qualified as teachers by passing satisfactory ex- 
aminations to teach public district schools. In some cases 
teaching served as a steppingstone to a more permanent 
vocation. Teachers frequently taught until they began 
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preparation to enter professional life, such as law, medicine, 
banking, merchandising, or public office. 

In concluding the sketch of the town of Two Creeks, 
it may be safe to say that originally 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation came from Germany and the balance migrated there 
from Norway, Bohemia, Ireland, Poland, and England. 
The assimilation process of the descendants of these immi- 
grants has steadily been going on through the years. Com- 
munity interest in social life and rural welfare, as well as 
intermarriages and other factors, have almost completely 
wiped out the line of demarkation between the nationalities. 
Today one finds the residents of the township a homo- 
geneous group of civic and forward-looking people. 














LUMBER RAFTING 
ON THE WISCONSIN RIVER 


W. H. GLover 


PART ONE 


HE rough lumber industry pioneered the valley of the 

Wisconsin river in central Wisconsin. The first mill in 
what was to be known as the ‘pinery’ was established at a 
rapids below Point Bas, the site of the town of Nekoosa, in 
1831 or 1832, by Daniel Whitney of Green Bay. Several 
more appeared farther north on the Wisconsin and its tribu- 
taries during the 1830’s, and during the years 1841-44 many 
more were added to meet the demand created by the west- 
ward movement as it began to penetrate the treeless Great 
Plains.’ The river and the stone outcroppings over which it 
fell were the center of all activities. River boats brought in 
the invaders and supplied them, the falls furnished the 
power to saw lumber, and the current took the rough-sawed 
boards to the booming markets. Running rafts of lumber 
down the Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers necessarily began 
with the first sawing. No body of consumers was close 
enough to pay for hauling rough, pine lumber through the 
sand tracks of central Wisconsin. The river was the solution, 
and it is recorded that lumber in rafts was floated down 
river from Wausau over the many rapids south of there as 
early as 1841 or 1842.7 Doubtless, it had begun earlier 
farther down the river. 

* Hand-Book of Stevens Point and the Upper Wisconsin ... (Ellis, Tracy, 
and Swayze, Stevens Point, 1857), 8-9; Stevens Point Journal, July 29, 1876; 
Edgar E. Ladu, Early and Late Mosinee (Wausau, °1907), 7. 


*S. P. Jour., August 5, 1876; History of Northern Wisconsin ... (Western 
Historical Company, Chicago, 1881), 548. 
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When the annals of lumber rafting begin to be adequate 
in 1858 with the founding at Stevens Point of the Wis- 
consin Pinery, a weekly paper edited by A. G. Ellis, lum- 
bering was an established industry. Stevens Point was a 
town with three sawmills, a sash and door factory, shops, 
stores, law offices, and even a church, and a “Dauguerian 
room.’ Steam sawmills were invading the pinery by 1854, 
and the saw capacity of the mills along the river was esti- 
mated in 1857 to be 120,000,000 board feet per year. Several 
thousand people worked in the mills or split shingles in 
shanties. So thoroughly was this a lumber economy that 
shingles, or ‘grubs’ for raft-making, served as currency when 
money grew scarce.* This was the community which de- 
pended on the regular delivery of lumber down river. 

The technique of rafting and running lumber apparently 
was brought from the East by the pioneer lumbermen. 
These men would hardly have entered so isolated a region 
unless they possessed the means of delivering lumber, and it 
is extremely unlikely that so cunning a technique as rafting 
could be invented out of hand by a gang of struggling pio- 
neers. That rafting was practiced in the forestry of New 
England and Canada is well established. Charles Dickens 
saw huge rafts fitted with little houses floating on the St. 
Lawrence in 1842. Occasional references in Wisconsin news- 
papers to eastern lumber activities assumed the same condi- 
tions and practices as those of Wisconsin and the technical 
and descriptive terms were common to both sections. The 
passage of the technique westward is readily explained by 
the great numbers of settlers in the Wisconsin lumber re- 
gions who were born and raised and learned lumbering in 


* Wisconsin Pinery (Stevens Point), June 10, 17, July 27, 1853, October 24, 
1854; S. P. Jour., July 29, 1876; Ladu, Mosinee, 29-30. 
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Canada, New England, New York, and Michigan.* It is 
worth noticing also that the methods of rafting changed 
very little in the approximately forty years of Wisconsin 
river rafting, though a newly-invented technique might be 
expected to be very fluid. The Pinery commented in 1859 
that making the rafts on the ice was ‘almost a new feature.” 
This practice continued in spite of the danger of loss during 
the breakup, but is hardly to be considered revolutionary. 
Another very minor change was the elimination of 12x16- 
foot cribs in favor of the 16x16 size. Boards 12 feet long 
went into the cribs, but a course of such lengths was simply 
filled out to 16 feet by boards laid across their ends.° This 
also is too minor to imply a new, freshly-created procedure. 
The East was doubtless the source of raft technique. 

Building a raft to ride the flood waters of the Wisconsin 
was always a serious problem. It had to endure the wild 
waters of rapids, slide over dams, maneuver readily to keep 
in the channels in low and high water, and at the same time 
contain enough lumber to pay the costs of running. The 
completed raft had to be simply built, rugged, and flexible. 

The crib was the basis of raft construction. It is essen- 
tially extremely simple although very difficult for the un- 
initiated to visualize or describe. It consisted of rough, 
16-foot boards (or almost any marketable dimension)’ piled 
in alternate layers across each other to make a 16-foot 

‘Clifton Johnson, The Picturesque St. Lawrence (New York, 1910), 59; 
Charles Dickens, Pictures from Italy and American Notes (New York, 1869), ii, 
260; Pinery, July 18, 1854, quotation from the Ottawa Times; R. K. Boyd, ‘Up 
and Down the Chippewa River,’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, xiv, 251; Hist. 
of North. Wis., 1205; Ladu, Mosinee, 49, 75, 118, 117, 120, 141, 154. 

5 Pinery, January 20, 1859. 

*Hand-Book of S. P., 12-18; information supplied by George L. Rogers 
of Stevens Point, a former raft pilot, June 80, 1986. Mr. Rogers will be cited 
frequently ; it is noteworthy that his memory of rafting, beginning with his first 


trip in 1868, checked exactly in many details with newspaper sources. 


"O. H. Ingram, Letters of a Pioneer ({Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 1916]), 28- 
29; Rogers. 
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square. The layers were held tightly in position by a simple 
framework—‘crib’—on the top and bottom of the pile. On 
the bottom were the three or four heavy ‘grub’ planks or 
‘runners’ of selected wood.* These lay along the direction of 
the raft movement in the stream and were pointed and 
beveled at the front of the crib to assist it to slide over 
obstructions. They were spaced by light binder plank so 
that they supported the outer edges and the center of the 
pile of boards. 

The upper part of this simple crib was similar. Three 
‘witch’ planks paralleled the grub planks. They were spaced 
in the same way, and the two were firmly held on the top and 
bottom of the pile by wooden pins called ‘grubs’ which were 
cleverly fastened into both planks and around which the 
lumber was piled.° 

Putting the crib together was the work of a skilled 
laborer who worked in a ‘dump’ near the river’s edge sur- 
rounded by stacks of lumber. He began by laying out the 
2x8 grub planks, pointing and beveling their forward edges, 
and boring three 2-inch holes for the grub pins at the ends 
and center of the planks. The grubs took their name from 
the fact that they were oak or rock elm saplings grubbed 
out of the ground with a bit of the root attached. The sap- 
lings were trimmed to a length of 4 feet and a diameter of 
2 inches except that crown and root were undisturbed. They 

* Rogers; Pinery, April 4, 1867, February 18, March 4, 1869, March 8, 1870, 
July 8, September 9, 1873; Wisconsin Lumberman (Stevens Point), March 17, 
1865. In rafting centers all rafting materials: grubs, wedges, planks, and stoves, 
were regular items of merchandise. Making grubs was an important family 
occupation for settlers. Ladu, Mosinee, 29-80. Central Wisconsin (Wausau), 
April 17, 1870, protested the price of $7.00 to $8.00 per hundred grubs as exorbi- 
tant but admitted a demand for 15,000 at Wausau. Later they were made by 
machinery. S. P. Jour., July 22, 1876. 

* Rogers’ explanations were the most important source for this and the fol- 
lowing description of raft-making. Also: Pinery, July 10, 1863; Hand-Book of 
S. P., 12-18; Ladu, Mosinee, 26-27; Ceylon C. Lincoln, ‘Personal Experiences of a 


Wisconsin River Raftsman,’ Wisconsin historical society Proceedings, 1910, 181- 
182. 
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were inserted into the holes of the grub plank, which were 
countersunk so that the crown and root which prevented 
them from slipping out were protected from the scraping 
rocks of the river. At this point the grub planks were prop- 
erly spaced to prepare for the piling of lumber by the binder 
planks which were slipped down over the grubs rising up- 
right from the grub planks. The lumber was then piled in 
alternate layers, beginning with a layer placed at right 
angles to the grub planks. 

The completed pile consisted of twelve to twenty-four 
‘courses’ of one inch. Green lumber limited the crib to fifteen 
courses. Twenty courses of seasoned lumber was common 
practice. When all was piled, the crib was completed and 
tightened. Binder or ‘witch’ plank, 1x6 or 1x8, was bored 
like the grub plank and slipped down over the grubs onto 
the coursed lumber. A huge lever called the ‘witch’ provided 
the power for tightening the load. A ring fastened to the 
witch gripped the grub and pulled it upward as the fulcrum 
of the witch pressed down on the binder plank. The grub 
and binder planks thus squeezed the lumber pile tightly 
between them and prevented any slipping of the load. The 
grub was gashed slightly where it emerged from the witch 
plank, and a hardwood wedge was solidly driven downward 
into the split to attach it as firmly at the top as the root 
wedged it into the bottom of the crib. Old lumber or grubs, 
or carelessness in squaring up the crib, might allow the grub 
plank to slip off and release the load, but if all was well the 
crib could be slid into the river or onto the ice with confidence 
that it would pass unshaken through incredible batterings.*° 

The cribs were fastened together into a ‘string’ or 
‘rapids piece.’ Practically all strings in later years were 

* Rogers. Conversation with L. A. Anderson of Stevens Point, August 21, 


1986. Ladu, Mosinee, 27-28, refers to the lever as a ‘winch.’ Ingram, Letters, 28- 
29. The first crib had four grub planks for added strength. 
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composed of seven cribs. A few contained six." In this 
operation the serviceable grub again came into use. The 
grubs in the center of the crib were cut off, but those on the 
outer edges received two more binding planks an inch thick 
extending along the entire length of the string. Wedged to 
the grubs they gave the line of cribs adequate and flexible 
coupling which eliminated side-play but allowed it to bend 
as it slid over dams. A space of a few inches was left be- 
tween the cribs to maintain flexibility.” The rapids piece 
was then ready to be fitted for navigation. Across the front 
and rear of the piece heavy ‘head blocks’ of timber were 
mounted and wedged in the usual way to the grubs. These 
blocks ranged from 5x7 to 6x12 inches. Into these blocks 
were inserted pins on which the huge steering oars were 
mounted. These oars swung directly to the front and rear, 
and were used only for steering. They were from 36 to 50 
feet long; they apparently were lengthened with the experi- 
ence of raftsmen. The blade was a carefully trimmed plank 
12 to 18 feet long mounted on a heavy pole which was 
smoothly finished for the oarsman’s grasp. It was nicely 
balanced on the oar-pin. The first crib was then tilted up- 
ward to minimize the piece’s tendency to catch on rocks or 
plunge under water when passing down dam slides. This 
was accomplished by inserting a hemlock pole 20 feet long 
and 6 to 8 inches thick under each corner of the head block 
on the forward edge of the leading crib, passing it over a 
fulcrum, and then pressing it down under the weight of six 


“ Rogers. Hand-Book of 8. P., 18, indicates that five or six cribs made up 
the string. This increase to six or seven may be another of the small changes 
in rafting on the Wisconsin. Other later witnesses agree with Rogers. Lincoln, 
‘Experiences,’ 181-182; Simon A. Sherman, ‘Lumber Rafting on Wisconsin River,’ 
Wis. hist. soc. Proc., 1910, 172. 

* Rogers; Hand-Book of 8. P., 18; Ladu, Mosinee, 27. Michael Cassidy of 
Stevens Point in an interview on August 20, 1936, added confirmation out of his 
experience as a pilot. He criticised the model of a rapids piece in the museum 
of the Wisconsin historical society for its rigid coupling of the cribs. Otherwise 
he approved it. 
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or eight men to be fastened to a grub on the side of the 
second crib. A ‘spring pole’ of this sort on each side tilted 
the first crib up firmly. The final step was to provide fittings 
for snubbing the raft to a halt with rope. The grubs pro- 
vided the solid posts for the purpose. A hardwood block 
4 or 5 inches in diameter was bored and slipped over two 
grubs, wedged down, and then cut down at the ends to hold 
the rope down and tightly against the grub.’* With this the 
piece was ready to be coupled, usually to two others simi- 
larly fitted, to make up a Wisconsin raft.** The complete 
raft was then loaded with lath and shingles until it floated 
two inches out of water.’® 

The test of this formidably constructed raft came 
immediately upon starting its journey to the Mississippi 
market towns. The rapids, dams, and eddies of the upper 
Wisconsin could tear apart rafts that almost nothing else 
could shake. River craft approached these rafts at their 
peril. Log rafts were torn apart like paper in collisions with 
these tightly-bound masses of lumber.** Even the rafts of 
other rivers did not trifle with the Wisconsin raft. On the 
Yellow river, a tributary which fed the Wisconsin below 
the rapids, rafts were lightly constructed. On the St. Croix 
and Chippewa the cribs were made 32 feet long with a cor- 
responding loss of flexibility and tenacity.’ The less turbu- 
lent waters of these rivers permitted lighter construction. 


“Rogers; Lincoln, ‘Experiences, 181-182; Hand-Book of 8. P., 18-14; 
Ladu, Mosinee, 28. 

“Rogers. This depended on the available channels. Ladu (p. 29) says 
two pieces made the raft. It is true that only two could pass the Dells together; 
after that three abreast was the rule. 

%* Lincoln, ‘Experiences,’ 181-182; Pinery, May 5, 1855; Rogers; Cassidy. 
In early years boats, sometimes 100 feet long, carried most of the shingles. 
Hand-Book of 8. P., 83; Pinery, May 4, 1860, April 21, 1864. Later rafts carried 
all. Rogers knew of one boat shipment of shingles. 

1* Rogers; Cassidy put it that log rafts ‘were afraid of’ lumber rafts. 
Rogers still laughs over the wreck of a Mississippi log raft which blew against 
a fleet of his tied up to the bank. His fleet suffered no damage. 

7 Cassidy; Boyd, ‘Up and Down Chippewa,’ 247-248; E. E. Russell, 4- 
Rafting on the Mississippi (New York, 1928), 81. 
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The rafts were run during the flood seasons. A heavy 
flow of water was needed to carry rafts over both the rapids 
of the upper Wisconsin and the shifting sand bars of the 
lower river. The depth of the cribs and date of starting their 
fabrication was always a subject of anxious consideration. 
Sometimes ‘rafting in’ began on the ice in January and it 
continued as long as there was hope that an autumnal flood 
might carry a fleet to market. Immediate rafting was justi- 
fied on the ground that the lumber would get wet anyway, 
although the practice added the hazard of a freezing river 
before the rafts were away, necessitating laborious pulling 
of cribs from the water. Rafts made on the ice were occa- 
sionally lost in catastrophic breakups.’* But no one wished 
te miss an early flood. 

When the ice was out, the river was anxiously watched 
for signs that it was approaching a good stage for running. 
Rafting activities redoubled. On small rivers like the Plover, 
cribs were floated to the Wisconsin where they were coupled 
to form rapids pieces.**® “The streets are full of cable, augers, 
axes, grubs, blankets, old stoves and camp kettles and mov- 
ing towards the river.”° ‘... both shores as far as the eye 
can reach are occupied with rafts . . . and a continuous 
stream of them passing down... .*' It was a joyful day 
when it could be reported that the freshet was at ‘best run- 
ning’ and the river covered with saw logs, rafts, red shirts 
and floodwood: ‘. . . all is rafts, boards, and shingles; the 
banks are lined for miles at every eddy. .. .2. The constant 
creaking of the oars was music to lumber owners.” Some- 


% Pinery, March 19, 1858, January 20, March 18, April 1, 1859, March 1, 
1861, March 22, 1866, e¢ al.; S. P. Jour., March 1, 1876; Lwmberman, March 30, 
1864; Cent. Wis., October 10, 1871; Anderson. 

Cassidy; Rogers. 

* Lumberman, March 30, 1864. 

% Pinery, April 29, 1853. 

= Ibid., May 31, 1855, April 14, 1856. 
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times fleets would get away before the end of March, but 
late April and (less certainly) June were chiefly counted 
on to provide the water. A good rise in the fall to take out 
newly-sawed lumber made the season perfect.”* 

The greatest difficulty was passing rapids and dams. It 
was the business of the hero of these occasions, the pilot, to 
know the proper stage of water and the correct approach to 
each obstacle. When the fleet of twenty to forty rapids 
pieces under the direction of a pilot”* neared rough water, 
it was tied to the bank. The pilot with the help of two to 
eight hands took a rapids piece through the rapids or over 
the dam. If all went well, others of the crew followed. They 
then tied up the piece in quiet waters below and ‘gigged 
back’ on foot at a trot for another. When all of the pieces 
were over, the fleet was coupled into the Wisconsin raft of 
three pieces to proceed to the next troubled water.” 

Dams were a serious danger. They were provided with 
slides usually about 50 feet wide to help the rafts pass. These 
slides were cut deeply into the faces of those dams which 
were built to aid rafting—as much as 6 feet in a dam 12 feet 
high—to permit a strong flow of water. In power dams the 
slide was built from the gunwale. Peeled logs of great 
length were chained to the dam at intervals of 4 to 6 feet 
and secured by rock-filled cribs. These were called ‘fingers.’ 
The entrance to the slide was marked by heavy piers which 
continued along the sides and furnished gunwales to it. The 
expectation of the pilot was to find water running strongly 
enough on the upper part of the slide to carry the raft over 
but falling quickly between the logs, which inclined from 

*% Tbid., June 17, July 27, 1853, March 26, 1858. 

* Hand-Book of 8S. P., 14; S. P. Jour., April 30, 1881, April 29, 1882, 


April 28, 1883; Lincoln, ‘Experiences,’ 181-182. 
% Hand-Book of 8S. P., 10, 14; Rogers; Cassidy. 
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fifteen to thirty degrees, to leave bare timber which would 
check the rapidly-begun descent of the raft.?* 

The hazards of passing over these slides are plainly 
realized in retrospect. The least of them was the possibility 
of sticking on the slide when the flow was too slight to give 
the piece a good start.*” But, when two feet of water was 
roaring over the dam, the slightest miscalculation could 
fatally misdirect the piece in spite of frantic efforts of the 
oarsmen to head it straight between the piers. Michael Cas- 
sidy, the former pilot, related that he once missed the Shaur- 
ette dam a mile above Stevens Point. The pilot of this fleet, 
Jack Finch, one of the best-remembered of river pilots, 
insisted on trying to run the dam in spite of a strong wind 
and a heavy flow over the dam. They saddlebagged the pier 
at the opening of the slide but jumped to it and were rescued 
by boat—a daring feat which was routine to raftsmen. The 
fate of the raft was, of course, pretty complete destruction. 
Many were smashed in this way, some were actually carried 
over the dam itself, and in a few instances they were com- 
pletely somersaulted. Striking the gunwale at the side of 
the slide was extremely damaging also. A good deal of the 
lumber was recovered although the lower Wisconsin was 
strewn with the remains of rafts for years after rafting 
ceased.*® On occasion a badly built or a damaged slide would 
destroy a half of the rafts passing over it. Whole fleets 
sometimes had to be re-rafted.”® 

Even normal passage over slides had its thrills. Many 
watched, but few wanted to ride the rafts. Cassidy took a 
show company over Grand Rapids once, and the Pinery 


* Rogers; Cassidy; Hand-Book of 8. P., 11, 81; Lincoln, ‘Experiences,’ 
188-184; Pinery, February 29, 1856; S. P. Jour., March 1, 1876. 

* Pinery, September 21, 1861. 

* Cassidy; Lincoln, ‘Experiences, 188-184; Lumberman, April 20, 1864; 
Pinery, September 21, 1861; R. G. Thwaites, Down Historic Waterways. . . 
(Chicago, 1907), 244. 

* Pinery, April 28, May 5, 12, 1865. 
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once boasted that the young ladies of Stevens Point rode 
over Shaurette dam for sport. But running the slides was 
generally regarded as a spectator sport.*® Of course, every- 
one gathered to hear the first creaking of the oars and watch 
the first raft over. They often had their thrill: 


The moment the bow entered the slide it was literally jerked down, 
and disappeared beneath the wild waters. His [Jack Hawn, pilot] men 
were lifted off their feet, thrown back upon the raft. Hawn for a 
moment was overboard, but was caught and pulled aboard—all came out 
right, the men thoroughly soaked, yet saved the raft. Later in the same 
day Hawn and Jas. Mowe saved by their daring and skillful handling of 
a skiff the life of a poor fellow clinging to one of the new piers.** 


The pieces plunged under water on leaving the slide. 
When the raft nosed into the slide, the oars were swung up 
and made fast with rope halters and the crew threw them- 
selves flat and grabbed for the ‘sucker line’—a rope strung 
down the center of the piece. Instances were reported of 
rafts missing the slide but plunging safely over the dam— 
further proof of the strength of the rapids piece.” 

A series of rapids kept raftsmen from getting too soft 
between the dams. Of these the most noted were Big Bull 
Falls at Wausau, Little Bull at Mosinee, Conant’s at 
Stevens Point, and Grand Rapids at the city now called 
“Wisconsin Rapids.’ There are conflicting claims as to which 
was the most dangerous. Grand Rapids was a mile long, 
and the eight-man raft crew shot through the roaring water 
in about eight minutes.** Cassidy said simply that it was 
‘very bad.’ Wausau people claimed that Big Bull Falls was 
the most destructive to lumber. Even the best pilots landed 
many pieces—not gently, in a cataract running an estimated 


” Cassidy; Cent. Wis., May 28, 1872, April 30, 1878; Pinery, April 21, 1864, 
April 25, 1868. 

*™ Pinery, April 14, 1865. 

™ Rogers; Pinery, May 31, 1855; Hand-Book of 8. P., 14. 

* Hand-Book of 8. P., 82. 
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ten to twenty miles per hour—on a rock near the foot of 
the channel appropriately called ‘Lumberyard Rock.’** But 
the palm probably should go to Little Bull Falls. There the 
river plunged over a 16-foot ledge and rushed through 
a narrow gorge a quarter of a mile long. A few hundred 
feet above the gorge lay a huge exposed rock, and in the 
channel below a submerged rock around which swirled tre- 
mendous currents. At the end was a bottomless eddy. This 
maelstrom caught huge timbers and held them upright for 
days and uncoupled and ripped apart cribs of lumber in its 
grip. The loss of life in running this fearful torrent was 
appalling.** It was news in some seasons when a week of 
running at Little Bull brought no accidents.*° 

Many attempts were made to lessen the hazards at Little 
Bull Falls. A dam was built to cover the eddy, but itself 
proved dangerous.** Life preservers were used by some. 
‘Snubbing over’ with rope lines to help clear the dangerous 
spots was attempted.** Most pilots, however, accepted the 
safest procedure, which was to hire an expert ‘standing’ 
pilot who did nothing but run Little Bull. There were 
‘standing’ pilots—they did not ‘run the river-—at Grand 
Rapids also. The most famous of these at Little Bull was 
William Cuer. He rode a horse back from his trips through 
the gorge and used two crews. His fee was $1.00 per trip, 
and he could make about thirty trips between dawn and 
dark.*® Some pilots, Cassidy among them, did their own 
running through Little Bull, but nearly all ran only when 
Cuer ruled that the water was neither too high nor too low.*° 

% Ibid., 10; Cent. Wis., April 26, 1870; Pinery, May 20, 1859. 


* Rogers; Ladu, Mosinee, 12-18; Pinery, May 14, 1857; Hand-Book of 8. P., 
29. 


* Cent. Wis., May 17, 1870, April 23, 187Z, May 6, 1874. 
*TLadu, Mosinee, 94-97. 

* Ibid., 100; S. P. Jour., April 25, 1874. 

*Ladu, Mosinee, 31-35. 

” Ibid., 31; Rogers; Cassidy. 
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In spite of all precautions these rapids took their toll. 
An eyewitness at Little Bull Falls—the Mosinee people 
crowded the bridge over the gorge when the running was 
on—described the possibilities: ‘I have seen a raft with ten 
men on... every man of them all out of sight under the 
water at the same time, not a particle of the raft or men 
could be seen for a few seconds, but several hats were seen 
floating on the billows around.”** When a raft saddlebagged 
the rock in the channel above the falls, men were often left 
stranded on it for days before a raft drifted close enough to 
be boarded or someone chanced the rapids in a boat. The 
effect of the eddies in these turbulent waters was to uncouple 
the leading and sometimes the stern cribs, leaving the piece 
without oars.*? Pilot Rogers relates an anecdote about a 
young Polish immigrant who thought to pick up some 
money running these falls. He made the first trip and left 
without even taking his breakfast. It is entirely under- 
standable. 

Once a fleet had passed the dams and rapids above Point 
Bas, the great dangers and excitement of the trip were 
ended. The jams of rafts at the falls, where 60 or 100 often 
passed in a day,** gradually disappeared on the quiet 
waters of the lower river, and a monotonous routine of steer- 
ing was only occasionally dispelled by new hazards. At 
Point Bas three rapids pieces were coupled to make the 
Wisconsin raft. Two men managed the raft, employing the 
oars of the center pieces only. The pilot directed the first 
raft in the procession of seven to fourteen under his leader- 
ship. The bowsman of each raft carefully followed the 

“ Ladu, Mosinee, 34-35. 


“ Tbid., 89-93; Cent. Wis., April 30, 1873. 


“ Pinery, May 31, 1855, May 12, 1856, May 5, 1864; Lumberman, July 14, 
1865. 
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pilot’s course. Only the tailsman could idly ply his oar under 
the direction of others.** 

Plying the oar, however, was never too easy, just as 
piloting the slow lower river was never a light responsibility. 
The huge oars had to be swung above the head and surged 
around with powerful steps. The first experience was tor- 
ture. The tenderfoot was likely to be unable to raise his 
hands to feed himself by the time Prairie du Chien was 
reached.*® The pilot having gotten through the ‘Hog Holes, 
Bean Pots . . . Devil’s Elbows .. . Spinning Wheels .. . 
Grand Chutes . .. Lockers . . .*° of the upper river, might 
find himself discredited by the loss of his fleet in a slough 
which he mistook for the channel. A fleet stranded in falling 
water was hardly worth the expense of ‘breaking up and 
hauling out.’** Running on a sand bar was not uncommon, 
for the channel shifted constantly. The crews tied up, 
leaped into the water, and pried the raft off the bar with 
handspikes. The rafts were snubbed to a halt at dark and 
resumed their floating with the current at dawn.** The river 
bank furnished trees for the snubbing and acceptable camp- 
ing ground, although the river towns set out ‘good snubbing 
posts’ to attract the raftsmen’s occasional patronage.** 

If the freshet subsided before the rafts got to the Missis- 
sippi, they might be tied up for weeks. This appears to have 
occurred seldom. The hazards remaining in the Wisconsin 

“Rogers; Cassidy; Lincoln, ‘Experiences,’ 186. 

“Lincoln, ‘Experiences,’ 182; Rogers; Boyd, ‘Up and Down Chippewa, 
250-251; Ingram, Letters, 18-14. 

“ Pinery, June 10, 1858. 

“ Hand-Book of 8. P., 14. 

“Sherman, ‘Lumber Rafting,’ 178; Rogers. It has been stated by Boyd 
that the raft proceeded faster than the current by virtue of its own weight. This 
seems doubtful in view of the fact that the raft, of course, weighed less than 
the water; there is certainly no possible explanation by theoretical physics of an 
unpowered raft slipping through the water. 


” Pinery, May 1, 1878. 
” Ibid., May 81, 1855; Lumberman, May 4, June 1, 1864. 
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were the Dells at Kilbourn City and the railroad bridges 
below that point. The Dells were not comparable to Little 
Bull Falls or Grand Rapids in danger. The current was 
swift; a locomotive engineer rode a raft through and esti- 
mated its speed at ten miles per hour except in the narrow- 
est portion, where he judged it to be fifteen.’ Leroy Gates 
advertised his services as a ‘standing’ pilot. He declared 
that only an experienced pilot should attempt the run at the 
higher stages of water. His fee was $2.00, or $10 if he 
warranted the raft.°? Occasionally rafts were smashed in the 
Dells. A direct hit on a rock might cause a raft to double 
up and sink. As time went on, the terrors fell away. Cas- 
sidy once struck a rock, but only the stern of the raft went 
down; it arose and they went on. Eddies tended to push 
the raft away from the rocks. It was the practice in later 
years merely to uncouple and tie up one rapids piece since 
three together were too wide, run the other two together 
with only the ordinary crew of two men who then ‘gigged 
back’ for the uncoupled piece. Such casualness was not prac- 
ticed in really dangerous spots.** 

There was a flare-up over a dam at the Dells in 1859 
and 1860. Much lumber was smashed and a number of 
lives lost at the dam, and the raftsmen and sawyers were 
totally unsympathetic toward these down-river millers. They 
threatened to remove it and actually started to do so. They 
persuaded the legislature to repeal the dam charter, but the 
owners cut the slide 3 feet into the dam and shortened it, and 
then lowered it some more when the threats continued. It 
made useless the upper part of the dam so they cut that off, 
too. This left a fall of only 4 feet and ended the danger 

* Pinery, May 28, 1857, quoting Kilbourn City Mirror. 


™ Ibid., March 19, 1857. 
® Ibid., May 81, 1855; Sherman, ‘Lumber Rafting,’ 172; Rogers; Cassidy. 
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and the raftsmen’s threats."* Several railroad bridges farther 
down the river proved to be impassable barriers but when 
the pilots went to work to clear the river for navigation, the 
railroad companies gracefully made the necessary adjust- 
ments.”° Little trouble of this sort appeared in later years. 
The pilots’ quickness in action backed by the brawn of their 
crews apparently intimidated those tempted to interfere 
with navigation. 

When the Mississippi was reached, the entire fleet was 
coupled together, bunk and cook shacks were erected on the 
great rafts, and the men settled down to the day-and-night 
journey to St. Louis or other river port where the raft might 
be sold. They tied up only for a heavy side wind or when a 
bridge might be passed at night. The ponderous raft was 
not easy to stop once it had headway. Trees used for snub- 
bing posts were sometimes torn up by the roots. Pilots saw 
a thousand feet of rope ineffectually groan its way around 
the cleats, on which pails of water were poured to prevent 
fire. Old rope broke and new inch-and-a-half rope ‘rendered’ 
down to less than an inch. To be driven into an island might 
mean no more than the acquisition of a few cubic yards of 
dirt but it might also occasion the destruction of much lum- 
ber. Side winds were scrupulously avoided.*® Except for 
this danger the Mississippi had few hazards. Floods could, 
of course, cause loss of lumber, and the rafts sometimes stuck 
on the rapids at Keokuk in low water. Railroad bridges were 
a, nuisance and an annoyance but appear to have caught the 

“ Pinery, March 5, 1858, April 4, May 6, 1859, January 18, March 2, 28, 


May 5, 1860 (quoting Milwaukee Sentinel). The complaints were revived for 
a brief time in 1864. 


* Tbid., May 7, 14, 28, June 25, July 23, 1857. 

“Rogers; Russell, A-Rafting, 83-93; Sherman, ‘Lumber Rafting,’ 176; 
Ingram, Letters, 12-13; Lincoln, ‘Experiences,’ 186-187. The latter says that three 
Wisconsin rafts abreast and three deep was the rule; each forward and aft crib 
mounted oars, giving eighteen in all. Size depended upon the number of pieces 
assembled to go under one pilot, and this varied. 
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Wisconsin raftsmen seldom.’ At St. Louis, where most of 
the rafts ended their journey,” there were in later years 
adequate facilities for bringing in the rafts. A snubbing 
works with windlasses and two-inch cable, notified by 
messenger sent on from Alton, halted and moored the rafts, 
which sometimes covered the river to mid-channel. If a raft 
missed the snubbers, or broke loose, a passing steamboat 
could pick up a towing job on its skipper’s own terms.”® 
In earlier years the absence of mooring facilities and police 
protection at St. Louis gave the hardened raftsmen every 
opportunity to demonstrate their alertness and ingenuity.” 

The trip to St. Louis took from three weeks to a whole 
summer. Or a summer of very low water might not suffice 
to get a fleet out of the Wisconsin. A good trip f..m Wau- 
sau to St. Louis took about twenty-four days; from Wau- 
sau to the Mississippi river twelve to twenty days. A typical 
good run took a fleet in three or four days to Point Bas, five 
from there to the mouth of the Wisconsin, and six to eight 
days to St. Louis.* The return trip in the pre-railroad days 
might take as long. At first, walking from Galena was 
common practice. River boats carried many up the Missis- 
sippi and Wisconsin to Portage, from whence they walked 
or rode the stage. The Milwaukee to La Crosse railroad 
later brought many as far as New Lisbon. Still later the 
trains brought the raftsmen to Berlin or Oshkosh where 
boat and stage lines took them to Stevens Point, Wausau, 


" Pinery, July 80, 1858; Ingram, Letters, 27-28; Russell, 4-Rafting, 100- 
101. 
7. A. Anderson, who was with the John Week Company for many years, 
said that rafts went as far as Helena, Arkansas, in search of markets if neces- 
sary. 
* Rogers; Lincoln, ‘Experiences,’ 188; S. P. Jour., June 27, July 4, 1874. 
© Pinery, July 24, 1853; Ingram, Letters, 16-17. 
* Rogers; Cassidy; Hand-Book of S. P., 11; Pinery, October 80, 1856; 
Cent. Wis., February 14, 1871. 
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and the other mill towns.®* The railroad was eventually to 
solve the whole transportation problem even to eliminating 
this passenger trade from St. Louis. Altogether the round 
trip was expected to take from four to six weeks, and a week 
to sober up. It was a good year when the first rafts left the 
pinery the middle of April and the raftsmen were returning 
from their second trips by the middle of June.** 

Of the men who performed this arduous and perilous 
work the most interesting were the pilots. A pilot’s re- 
sponsibilities have already been made clear. He paid for 
mistakes very dearly, even with his own life. Pilots as a class 
were distinguished by their vigor, intelligence, and integrity. 
It is not surprising to discover that they were frequently 
entrusted with the sale of the fleet and the handling of the 
proceeds for their employers.“ In the early years some of 
them became contractors, delivering lumber at a stipulated 
fee per thousand feet. Apparently the risks were too great 
for any individual, for the practice is not known by later 
raftsmen.* The earnings of pilots were commensurate with 
their responsibilities. In the 1850’s they were paid $5.00 to 
$15 a day; in good seasons their earnings might total $1,000. 
During the last few years of rafting they were paid $250 per 
trip. Some might get as much as $400. They made five trips 
a year at best. Like other raftsmen they spent freely, al- 
though a few were able to save and go into business. If they 
had the benefit of education, they stood in the path of suc- 
cess.°° 


@ Rogers; H. E. Cole, Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest 
(Cleveland, 1980), 182, 141, 168, 168, 185, 885, 852; Pinery, April 27, 1854, 
May 5, August 7, 1856, February 19, 1858, May 8, 1873. 

“Rogers; Cassidy; Pinery, June 27, 1854, May 15, 1878; Lumberman, 
August 11, 1865; Cent. Wis., April 11, May 9, June 13, 1871. 

“Cassidy once brought $15,000 back from Hannibal for Callahan, a mill 
owner. Rogers; Hand-Book of 8. P., 10-11. 

* Tbid., 10; Lincoln, ‘Experiences,’ 182; Pinery, May 8, 1855; Russell, 4- 
Rafting, 109-118. 

“Rogers; Cassidy; Pinery, May 20, 1853, July 23, 1857; S. P. Jour., Au- 
gust 26, 1876; Hand-Book of 8. P., 10. 
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A part of the pilot’s reward was a very high social recog- 
nition. A good pilot was an acceptable dinner guest as well 
as a business partner. It seems doubtful whether the Wis- 
consin pilot ever consistently relied on pugilistic ability to 
maintain discipline. His prestige was sufficient. It is doubt- 
ful also whether any great part of the laborers under him 
were the river-rat type. Gourage and discipline were in- 
evitable among the hazards of the Wisconsin.” 

The conditions of work in rafting were, of course, a 
guarantee against priggish virtue among raftsmen. Little 
needs to be added to demonstrate that the life was a rough 
one. Most of the recruits to the ranks were satisfied by their 
maiden trip.** Running the rapids and ‘gigging back’ in- 
volved as much as fifty to seventy miles of travel a day. On 
the Wisconsin eighteen hours was the day’s work. The men 
slept on the bank or in tiny bunkhouses erected on the cribs 
and furnished with such comforts as hay and a double blan- 
ket. If one had not drunk up all his previous wages, he 
bought mosquito netting. Meals were brought by the skiff- 
man from the cook’s shanty except the supper at which the 
men gathered. The river furnished plenty of water for 
drinking.” 

When interviewed, Rogers and Cassidy were both 
sturdily reluctant to admit that this was a hard life. But 
they agreed that only the strongest were capable of enduring 
it. Sickness was frequent, and friendship and the ease with 
which money could be borrowed were the chief supports of 
the unfortunate. Very expensive insurance was offered to 
raftsmen, and in 1881 a plan of hospitalization for $3.00 
a year was talked of. Such a hospital for lumber workers 


* Rogers; Cassidy. Boyd, ‘Up and Down Chippewa,’ 248-251, says that this 
was true on the Chippewa also. 

* Pinery, May 20, 1858. 

® Rogers; Cassidy; Hand-Book of 8S. P., 14-15. 
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was established in Stevens Point in 1882."° This experiment 
in a tidy sort of security appears to have been successful, 
but the pride, humanity, and recklessness of raftsmen are 
the strongest impressions left by their record. 

There was need for both security schemes and the 
superman virtues. Crippling and fatal accidents were very 
frequent. It is impossible to construct statistics at this time, 
but a few figures suggest the appalling toll. Rogers declares 
that at Clint’s dam at Grand Rapids twenty-seven men were 
drowned in a single season. The Central Wisconsin of Wau- 
sau reported that forty men had drowned during the season 
of 1872. The following year the same paper noted that forty 
men had drowned at Clint’s dam since its erection. Still more 
such reports in the same issue caused the editor to cry, ‘Is 
there no alternative?’ 

Drowning was the most frequent type of accident. Not 
only were men thrown into the water by rafts smashing, but 
oars catching on obstacles would swing about suddenly and 
hurl the oarsman into the water. Frequent drownings re- 
sulted from attempts to jump or swim from a raft to another 
raft or to the shore. Legs were crushed between rafts, or 
between rafts and piers. The snubbing ropes caught and 
mangled many legs, sometimes pulling the injured men 
under water as well.” 7 

Until the close of the Civil war, wages reflected th 
highly unstable conditions of the Wisconsin lumber trade 
and the absence of a surplus of labor in this frontier region. 
In the 1850’s the mill owners paid their raftsmen from $1.00 
to $2.00 per day and appear to have tried by pooling their 


” Pinery, April 19, 1867; S. P. Jour., December 10, 1881, October 14, 21, 
November 11, 25, 1882, April 14, 1883, April 12, 1884. 

™ Rogers; Cent. Wis., August 13, 1872, April 80, 1873. 

™ The files of the newspapers cited overflow with this sort of information. 
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efforts to standardize the rates."* But they could not stand- 
ardize the river. Low water in 1855 tied up the fleets from 
Jenny Bull Falls at Merrill to Point Bas, and the capital of 
the pinery lay in them. The wage rates abruptly doubled 
when the water rose again and through the following year 
stayed at from $2.50 to $3.00 per day." The war shortage 
of labor and the depreciation of currency also drove wages 
up. In 1863 a low water spell joined the war factors to send 
the rate up to from $2.00 to $3.00 for common hands and 
from $4.00 to $5.00 for the experienced. The advertised 
rate in 1864 was from $1.50 to $3.00, but the log drivers 
were getting $4.00 or $5.00." | 

After 1864 the raftsmen were forced to assume the risk 
of low water and a long tie-up on the river. The owners, 
clearly acting in common, stopped paying by the day and 
substituted a lump sum payment for a completed trip. The 
Wisconsin Lumberman announced in 1865: ‘We are author- 
ized to state the wages of rivermen from the Upper Wis- 
consin River Pineries, this spring, as follows: Bowsmen, 
$200 to $250; tailsmen, $100 to $150. As the time occupied 
in running averages from about 30 to 50 days .. . no better 
wages can be realized. .. ."* Who ‘authorized’ the Lwmber- 
man to make the statement may easily be guessed.” These 
wage rates dropped after the war. C. C. Lincoln remem- 


"= Cf. advertisements in Pinery, March 18 to May 6, 1853, March 9 to Octo- 
ber 24, 1854, March 29, 1855, March 5, 1857, March 12, 1858, and March 11, 1859. 
From 1857 through 1859 company after company added their names to the an- 
nouncement asking for 2,000 men. They included the biggest operators of the 
times: Joseph Dessert, McIndoe and Taylor, Farrington and Blizard, B. F. 
Cooper, Thomas Hinton, Alexander Stewart, W. C. Wells, Crosby and Rennie, 
and the Wisconsin Lumbering Company. 

™ Ibid., July 12, 1855, October 30, 1856. 

%Tbid., May 25, 1861, August 19, 1863, March 4, 1864; Lumberman, 
April 28, 1864. 

™ Lwmberman, March 17, 1865. 


™ Advertisement in ibid., March 2, 1864, for 5,000 men, signed by forty-two 
firm names. 
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bered them to be $90 for bowsmen and $60 for tailsmen 
about 1870. Rogers suggests $125 to $200 for bowsmen and 
$75 to less than $125 for tailsmen. In 1874 a cut of 25 
per cent was announced, bowsmen to get $100 and tailsmen 
$60 per trip. The Central Wisconsin in 1870 estimated 
raftsmen’s earnings to be $60 to $100 per month and added 
that they ‘seem to be dissatisfied with that.”* These meager 
figures suggest that raftsmen were generally paid well for 
their work, but certainly not too much for their risks. It is 
notable that log drivers were able to retain their privilege 
of daily pay longer. This was probably because driving logs 
was even more precarious than rafting lumber, and mills 
lying idle for lack of logs were a serious overhead charge to 
their owners. Labor for logging camps was plentiful after 
the war and also went on monthly rates.” 

The normal shortage of labor in these pioneer communi- 
ties leads one to wonder why there was not more bargaining 
over wage rates on the part of the laborers. An aggressive 
attitude on their part is mentioned in the sources used in this 
study only twice, both times in the Central Wisconsin.*° 
This may reflect the cautiousness of the papers in dealing 
with a touchy subject, or indicate the soundness of labor 
relations in an industry in which the workers had face-to- 
face contact and even comradeship with the owners.” 

The labor shortage had its ludicrous phases. Wausau in 
1853 had a population of about 400, and needed that many 


*®QLincoln, ‘Experiences, 182-188; Rogers; S. P. Jour. April 18, 1874; 
Cent. Wis., May 24, 1870. 

™S. P. Jour., March 15, November 25, 1876, November 23, 1878, April 3, 
1880, April 23, 1881, December 9, 1882. 

* Cent. Wis., May 24, 1870, April 9, 1872. The latter notes: ‘Raftsmen and 
lumber owners are apart in their views yet and but few are hired out with fixed 
wages.” 

en Cassidy was warm in his commendation of the simplicity and generosity 
of both members of the firm of Rutledge and Weyerhaeuser. 
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men to run its lumber in the spring. The Pinery always 
reflected a sense of loss when the bustle of preparation 
ceased and the ‘b’hoys’ deserted the streets for the rafts. 
Spring elections were tame affairs and even the baseball 
team had to suspend when running was good.** It was esti- 
mated that 2,500 to 5,000 men were needed to get the lum- 
ber out.** The deficit was made up by a seasonal migration 
from the more settled southern communities in Wisconsin 
and Illinois. These were the workers who had their one 
river adventure and were seen no more in the pineries. They 
were not highly regarded. “The run of suckers thus far has 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations of our lumbermen. 
They are speedily packed up and sent to the mills to work 
or at rafting. There is a lack of good bowsmen, we under- 
stand.’** 

Only after the depression of 1873 began to lift were 
there reports of labor surpluses and an interest in laws to 
suppress ‘vagrancy.”*° Most raftsmen worked steadily and 
hard, within the limits of their extremely seasonal occupa- 
tion. They spent the dull winter logging. They celebrated 
their release from the woods with drinking and fighting,*® 
went onto the rafts and similarly celebrated if they cheated 
the river of a victim. 


[T'o be concluded] 


"= Pinery, May 20, 1858, April 5, 19, 1855, March 28, May 2, 1868, April 29, 
1869. 

*QTLadu, Mosinee, 25-26; Cent. Wis., April 9, 1878. 

“Quotation from Lwmberman, March 31, 1865; Pinery, May 20, 1858. 

%S, P. Jour., November 25, 1876, May 24, 31, 1879. 

* Rogers; Lwmberman, April 27, 1864, March 81, April 19, 1865. Labor 
and food costs were low in winter. 








JOHN HAGEN 
EMINENT EUROPEAN ASTRONOMER 
SOJOURNS IN WISCONSIN 


W. B. Fanerty 


UROPEAN exiles have enriched American life since the 

birth of our country. Revolutions have driven some to 
our shores; religious persecution sent others. Some were 
rich, many poor; some distinguished when they came, others 
unknown; some gained fame, the majority remained ob- 
scure. The one of whom I write taught and labored in this 
country quietly and unobtrusively for twenty-five years, 
then returned to Europe to gain a place of prominence and 
fame. 

John Hagen died at Rome eleven years ago, Septem- 
ber 6, 1930, after being head of the Vatican observatory for 
twenty-four years.’ Great were his contributions to astro- 
nomical science. He made the Vatican observatory fifth in 
importance among the observatories of the world.” He col- 
laborated with eighteen astronomers, eleven in Europe, one 
in Africa, and three each in America and Australia in photo- 
graphing all the visible stars. The volume that John Hagen 
published for his contribution gave the position of 30,042 
stars.* Among his writings in German, English, and Latin 
are: Index Operum Leonardi Euleri,* Synopsis of Higher 
Mathematics,’ Arithmetische und Algebraische Analyse,° 


14 Record of Current Events and Historical Notes Connected with the 
Colleges and Missions of the Society of Jesus (Privately printed, Woodstock, 
Maryland, 1931), lx, 283, contains the ‘Obituary of John Hagen.’ 

Hereafter the volume will be referred to as Woodstock Letters. 

2 Tbid., 286. 

* Ibid. (1916), xlv, 4380. 

*Dames, publisher, Berlin, 1896. 

* Woodstock Letters, lx, 287. 

* Dames, publisher, 1896. 
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and twelve articles in the Catholic Encyclopedia on great 
scientists and scientific subjects.” 

Upon the occasion of the appearance of one of his books, 
he received an honorary doctor of philosophy degree from 
the University of Bonn. In 1908 he was made an honorary 
member of the Royal astronomical society and was received 
into the Kaiserliche Akademie fiir Naturforscher, a German 
society for research scientists. Later rewards were: a gold 
medal for astronomy given at the meeting of the Pontifical 
Academy of Science in 1926, and the degree of doctor of 
theology from the University of Miinster in Germany.® 

On his eightieth birthday Pope Pius XI visited him in 
person, and leading astronomical societies throughout the 
world sent him messages of congratulations. Foremost 
among these were the Royal astronomical society, the Uni- 
versity of Bonn observatory, and the Smithsonian insti- 
tute.° When the Lateran treaty made the Vatican an inde- 
pendent state, he is said to have been the only American 
citizen who was a resident of that commonwealth.” 

However, it is with John Hagen’s sojourn in Wisconsin 
that we are concerned here. He was born at Bregenz’ on 
Lake Constance in the western tip of Austria on 
March 6, 1847.17 This town, bordering on Germany and 
near the Swiss frontier, has passed scarcely noticed through 
the centuries, save for the poem of Adelaide A. Proctor, 
‘A Legend of Bregenz.’ This retells the medieval story of a 
female Paul Revere, who rode through the night to warn 
the citizens of Bregenz of impending attack. In this quiet 

*Catholic Encyclopedia (1909), iv, 852; vi, 891; vii, 61, 202; viii, 796; x, 
628; xi, 60, 588; xiii, 598; xiv, 479; xv, 183, 309. 

8 Woodstock Letters, |x, 288. 

® Campionette, xii, No. 1, 1. 

10 Tbid., xiii, No. 8, 12. 

11 Woodstock Letters, lx, 283. 


2 Catalogus Sociorwm et Officiorwm Provinciae Germaniae Superioris, So- 
cietatis Jesu (Ratisbon, Bavaria, 1863), 55. 
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place John passed his early years. His father taught school. 
His mother was of a prominent family, whose wealth had 
been destroyed as a result of the Napoleonic wars. Of the 
thirteen children in the family, three were boys. 

John was of weak constitution during his grammar 
school days, but merited high honors in his class, undoubt- 
edly because of the watchful care of his mother. For as soon 
as he started high school at Feldkirch, things changed. 
Physical exercise, not studies, dominated his life. He 
boasted, in later years, that there was not a single tower or 
ancient castle in or near the school, which he had not climbed 
to the highest nook. He insisted that this hiking and climb- 
ing improved his health—studies could come later. He must 
have been right, for he was to labor incessantly to the age 
of eighty-three. 

On one of his climbs, this time to the top of a building 
in the process of construction, he decided to descend by the 
easy method of sitting on a crossbeam suspended from a 
pulley and letting himself down slowly. About halfway 
down, the rope jammed. No amount of tugging was of 
avail. John had to climb to the top and go down the way 
he had ascended.** 

At the end of his high school term he entered the Jesuit 
order in Gorheim, in the Hohenzollern duchy of Sigmar- 
ingen, one of the numerous small states of southern Ger- 
many.’* That was in 1863. For a while ill health afflicted 
him because of the confining régime and the unfavorable 
climate. He improved the following year, and at its end 
was sent to Miinster for college work.*® After two years, 
he took up the study of philosophy at the college of Maria 
Laach.*® 


8 Woodstock Letters, |x, 288. %* Catalogus (1868), 28. 
18 Woodstock Letters, lx, 288. * Catalogus (1870), 11. 
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When the Franco-Prussian war broke out, he volun- 
teered, imprudently, to help in the ambulance service. His 
offer was accepted, but after a week’s activity he was 
stricken with typhoid fever, which kept him in the hospital 
for six months and brought his chances for service on the 
field to an end.”* 

He was back at Miinster the following year studying 
mathematics and astronomy.’® Eduard Heis held the chair 
of mathematics at the academy (later the University of 
Miinster). Appointed by King Frederick William IV of 
Prussia, he had held this position since 1852. John Hagen 
began his astronomical work under this man, whom he was 
later to describe in the Catholic Encyclopedia. ‘He was an 
excellent teacher,’ wrote Hagen, ‘a fatherly friend to the 
students, charitable to his neighbor, especially to the poor, 
and an exemplary husband and father.” 

After one year, Hagen was to have no further connec- 
tion with the University of Miinster until almost sixty years 
later, when it conferred on him the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of theology.”® The following year he was a student at 
the University of Bonn.”* 

These last two years saw great changes in Germany. 
Bismarck was now master of all the German states, except 
Austria. He had formed a strong empire, excluding that 
country, in place of the old confederation. His new sub- 
jects would know who was in charge. The Kulturkampf 
began! 

Among the many laws Bismarck brought forward for 
the restriction of religious freedom was a decree expelling 
the Jesuits. On July 4, 1872, this edict was extended to the 

** Woodstock Letters, lx, 283. * Catalogus (1871), 86. 


19‘Rduard Heis,’ vii, 202. * Vide supra, note 8. 
= Catalogus (1872), 6. 
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entire German empire.”” The young astronomer, John 
Hagen, was among the exiles. Back to his old school at 
Feldkirch, he went, to teach mathematics for three years.”* 
Then he left for England, where he studied theology for 
four years, during which time he was ordained to the priest- 
hood.** 

In the spring of 1880 he departed for that land where 
July the Fourth meant something directly opposed to op- 
pression and exile. His first destination was Prairie du 
Chien, Wisconsin, which he reached on June 22.75 When 
Sacred Heart College opened in September of that year, a 
gift of John Lawler of that city to the German Jesuits,”® 
Father Hagen was professor of mathematics.** About sev- 
enty students, one third of whom were day scholars, attended 
the first year.** Father Hagen added a course in physics to 
his teaching work the following year, became the moderator 
of the Junior sodality,”* a religio-social organization, com- 
mon to all Jesuit schools, and began some astronomical 
work. The school purchased two refracting telescopes, with 
apertures of three inches and a focal length of forty-two 
and twenty-four inches respectively, a mean time chronom- 
eter, and a first class sextant.*° 

In conjunction with the Harvard College observatory, 
he began a series of observations of variable stars. During 
the second term of the school year 1882-83, he took 121 


™ Raymond Corrigan, The Church and the Nineteenth Century (Milwaukee, 
#1938), 209. 

* Catalogus Sociorum et Officiorwm Dispersae Provinciae Germaniae So- 
cietatis Jesu (Tervueren, Belgium, 1875), 18. After the expulsion there was 4 
slight change in the title of the Catalogus. 

* Ibid. (1879), 12. 

% Diariwm of the College of the Sacred Heart, June 22, 1880. In Faculty 
library, Campion High School, Prairie du Chien. 

*% See Wisconsin Magazine of History, xxiv, 162. 

* Catalogus (1881), 48. 

* Catalogue of the College of the Sacred Heart (1880-81), 12. 

* Catalogus (1882), 48. 

* Cat. of 8. H. C. (1882-83), 17. 
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observations. ‘Polar lights,’ the school catalog tells us, ‘were 
observed and recorded for the purpose of comparing them 
with the magnetic observations of the Royal observatory at 
Stonyhurst, England.” 

Father Hagen visited the Washburn observatory at 
Madison in August, 1883,** and consulted the director, Pro- 
fessor Edward S. Holden, on the erection of an observatory 
on the campus at Prairie du Chien.** Following the advice 
of this prominent astronomer, Father Hagen erected an ob- 
servatory on the school grounds, with a dome thirteen feet 
in diameter.** Unpretentious as this building was, it served 
the purposes of its master. A course in fundamental astron- 
omy was offered by him when school opened the following 
month, as well as courses in natural philosophy and Ger- 
man.*° 

He also collaborated with Professor Holden in the cata- 
loging of 1,001 stars, between 18° and 29° 39’ of south 
declination. This work was formed from a series of 2,161 
observations made by Professor Tacchini at Palermo, Italy, 
during the years 1867, 1868, 1869, and appeared in volume 3 
of the Publications of the Washburn Observatory. 

The Smithsonian Report for 1885 says of this work: 

*,. The original observations had never been reduced to 
mean place, but being good ones and in a part of the sky 
where needed, we have here the anomaly of European work 
reduced and published in this country; and Father Hagen 
and Professor Holden are to be highly commended for 
making it available, ....°"’ The friendship that grew up 

™ Ibid. 

* Diarium, August 6, 1883. 

* Cat. of 8. H. C. (1888-84), 18. 

% Ibid. 

* Catalogus (1884), 49. 

* Annual Report .. . Smithsonian Institution ... to July, 1885 (Washing- 


ton, 1886), Part i, 352. 
* Tbid., 439. 
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between these two men continued after the departure of 
Professor Holden from the Washburn observatory in 
1885,*° but there is no record of further collaboration in 
scientific work. 

Sacred Heart College prospered in these early years, 
and May 11, 1884, saw the cornerstone laying of an addi- 
tional building. On the following day John Lawler, the 
founder of the college, received the award of the Knight- 
hood of St. Gregory the Great, at a ceremony presided over 
by Bishop Kilian Flasch of La Crosse. Father Hagen at- 
tended the banquet in honor of the occasion.*® 

He showed his command of the English language by 
teaching it during the school year 1884-85.*° Some of his 
astronomical researches were published by Professor E. C. 
Pickering in the Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of 
Harvard College. This same professor sent Father Hagen 
copies of his Recent Observations of Variable Stars, and 
Light of Comparison Stars for V esta.** 

The Stimmen aus Maria Laach, a journal published at 
the school which Hagen had attended from 1867 to 1870, 
carried a number of articles by him during the next few 
years. His first was on certain vexed problems in astron- 
omy,** followed by others on the weather bureaus in North 
America,** the Smithsonian institute,** and other matters of 
interest to scientists. 

During the following year a ‘mean time chronometer. . . 
which had been formerly used at the Washburn Observa- 
tory’ was acquired by Father Hagen. Professor Holden 


* Tbid., for year ending June 80, 1887 (Washington, 1889), Part i, 159. 
* Diariwm, May 12, 1884. 

“ Catalogus (1885), 52. 

“ Annals, xiv, 11; Cat. of 8S. H. C. (1884-85), 18. 

“See Stimmen (1885), xxix, 39. 

* Tbid., 497. 

“ Ibid. (1887), xxxii, 418 ff., 523 ff. 
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gave him six books on astronomical subjects, some of which 
were written by the donor.*® 

A new field of activity was Father Hagen’s when he 
became one of the consultors or advisors of the college, 
September, 1886. No noteworthy problem came up for dis- 
cussion at this time, and no opinion of Father Hagen ap- 
pears in the Memorial.*® After the first semester no further 
mention is made of him on this advisory board. 

In August of the following year, the president of the 
college chose Father Hagen to go to La Crosse and consult 
Bishop Kilian Flasch about preparations for the Diocesan 
synod, to be held at the college.** The bishop of La Crosse 
and about sixty priests of the diocese assembled for the 
synod on August 24, 1887.** 

As yet we have said little of Father Hagen personally. 
He is described by a former pupil as a medium-sized man 
with a classical countenance, which distinguished aspect he 
carried to old age. He was wrapped up in science; he had no 
moment to spare. Yet, withal, he was kind. A fine teacher, 
he had no trouble with his pupils, because of his sincere 
businesslike way and his very interesting manner and ma- 
terial. And the man who narrates these facts remembers 
well the pranks he and others perpetrated to torment other 
teachers.*° 

In his work outside of the classroom he was a born 
organizer and observer, gifted with an astonishing capacity 
for work. Whatever he undertook, he carried to a successful 
consummation. With his clear, methodical genius, he always 
knew how to arrange his program of work even to details. 


“Cat. of 8S. H. C. (1885-86), 18. 

“ Consultores, the proceedings of the meetings of the advisory board of 
Sacred Heart College, in the Faculty library, Campion High School, passim, 1886, 

“ Diarium, August 18, 1887. 

“ Tbid., August 24, 1887. 

“ Reminiscences of J. P. Evans, Sacred Heart College ’88, of Prairie du 
Chien. 
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Despite his poor health in early life, an iron will was to 
give him, in later years, an unshakeable power of endur- 
ance."° 

Lest some might be surprised at the little priestly work 
that Father Hagen did, let it be remembered that he was 
moderator of the sodality; for a time he was chaplain of 
St. Mary’s Academy in Prairie du Chien; he said Mass 
and gave sermons on occasion in various towns near Prairie 
du Chien, such as Lansing,*® and Guttenberg,”* in Iowa. 
He interested many non-Catholics in the Catholic faith.™ 
This was as much spiritual work as his other occupations of 
teaching and research would allow him. 

He continued his quiet, scarcely observed career, but the 
college was not flourishing. Why it did not is beyond the 
province of this paper. It closed at the end of the spring 
term in 1888, and on November 30 Father Hagen left for 
Georgetown University in Washington, D.C. 

Thus ended his brief unheralded stay in Wisconsin. No 
fame or recognition was accorded him here. But this was 
the drudging groundwork, preparatory to his great rise in 
the world of astronomy. We have no record that he ever 
again set foot on the soil of Wisconsin. 

He worked in the nation’s capital until 1905, when he 
was invited to Rome where, as already stated, he elevated 
the Vatican observatory to fifth place in world importance 
and won for himself an international reputation as an as- 
tronomer. 

® Woodstock Letters, Ix, 290. *! Reminiscences of J. P. Evans. 


™ Diarium, July 5, 1883. "= Tbid., August 14, 1883. 
“" Woodstock Letters, lx, 283. = Diarium, November 30, 1888. 











THE MISSION HOUSE IN THE EIGHTIES! 
J.J. SCHLICHER 


oe 1870 and 1880 the Mission House took the 
longest step of its whole history in the expansion and 
internal organization of its work. At the beginning of the 
decade the work it offered was still loosely divided into two 
groups, as Dr. Bossard, with that extreme economy of lan- 
guage characteristic of him, had presented it in a report two 
years before: 

“There were 18 students (Studenten waren 18). The 
preparatory subjects: mathematics with astronomy, history, 
German, English, and Latin languages. In these classes 
theological students also might take part as they needed 
them. Theological subjects: introduction to the Bible, 
church history, Greek and Hebrew, background of the Bible 
or connected theological explanation of its books, dogmatics, 
practical theology, homiletics.’ 

In 1880 the school had a seminary course of three years, 
preceded by five years of preparatory work, of which the 
upper four years were called “The College of the Mission 
House.’ The students had increased from twenty-three to 
sixty-four, and the instructional force from three to seven— 
three full-time professors, Muehlmeier, Bossard, and Kurtz, 
and three younger men, recently graduated from the sem- 


1The September number contained the ‘Beginning and Early Years of the 
Mission House’ of the Reformed church, which is located in Sheboygan county, 
Wisconsin. Its founding, a slow and trying process, as such pioneer ventures 
often were, and the men of staunch faith most closely associated with it, were 
clearly set forth. The present article gives an account of the rapid expansion 
of this institution after it came into the possession of the Northwestern synod of 
the Reformed church and its successful operation to the present time.—Assisrant 
Eprror. 
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inary, who divided their time between their congregations 
near-by and two or three days of instruction each week at 
the Mission House. The Rev. C. T. Martin, pastor of Im- 
manuel church, gave a course in the seminary on some prac- 
tical phase of theology. It thus appears that the expansion 
of the school was achieved largely by part-time instruction. 

The salary of these instructors, especially that of the 
part-time instructors, was pitifully small. But it was still 
the time of simple things, when devotion and the satisfaction 
of doing the work was rated higher than all else. The total 
expenditure of the school in 1880 was still less than $5,000 
a year. Yet, with the produce of the farm, under Muehl- 
meier’s careful management it sufficed. Two additional 
buildings had been erected and, as heretofore, it had been 
done without incurring any standing debt. From every 
point of view it must have been felt that the institution was 
in a sound and prosperous condition. This feeling is re- 
flected in the various reports made to the synod, directly or 
indirectly, on matters pertaining to it. There seems to be 
an increase of confidence, a more businesslike procedure, 
and less of that excessive modesty and caution which had 
characterized the institution heretofore. 

In the composition of its student body also a change was 
taking place. During the period from 1869 to 1877 the 
Mission House had an understanding with a preparatory 
school at Muehlheim, in the lower Rhine district, by which 
its graduates were admitted to the seminary of the Mission 
House. The results of this arrangement appear to have been 
altogether satisfactory. For several years money was col- 
lected in America to help support the school, and a com- 
mittee undertook to secure money for the traveling expenses 
of the students coming from it. The school was very poor, 
and was kept alive by its director, the Rev. Mr. Stursberg, 
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only with the greatest sacrifices. In the years after 1873 it 
was found difficult to keep up the support of it in this coun- 
try, and it finally had to discontinue operations. 

Another institution, at St. Chrischona near Basel, had 
contributed students at a somewhat earlier period. These 
had already completed a theological course before they 
came, and usually stayed at the Mission House until they 
were called to a congregation. When it was found, how- 
ever, that they had not been taught the theology of the 
Reformed church, but what the head of the school called the 
‘theology of the heart,’ they were required to spend at least 
half a year in study at the Mission House before they were 
recommended for examination. They did this willingly, and 
might ask to stay even longer. 

As a consequence, in the early seventies the students in 
the Mission House Seminary came largely from Germany 
and other German-speaking sections of Europe, while there 
were only a few of these in the preparatory classes. But 
there was a decided change in the next ten years. While in 
1876-77 eleven of the fifteen seminary students came from 
Europe, ten years later only one of fifteen came from that 
source. Between these two dates the students as a whole 
increased from fifty-six to seventy-two. Of these the share 
from Wisconsin was nineteen and twenty-eight; from the 
other states of the Middle West, seventeen and twenty-nine; 
from the East, five and thirteen; from Europe, fifteen and 
two. 

The student body changed in still another way from 
1877 onward. In the beginning it had been composed en- 
tirely of candidates for the ministry. These were educated 
free of cost, but if later they failed to serve the church for 
at least ten years they were under written obligation to pay 
the institution $100 a year for the instruction they had re- 
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ceived in it. As the school became more widely known re- 
quests came in to permit students to enter who were not 
preparing for the ministry. Aside from a few exceptional 
cases this had not been allowed until 1874, when a new build- 
ing had just doubled the room available for students. In 
that year nine were admitted. They paid $100 at the time 
of their attendance. But the practice did not become a regu- 
lar one until 1877. From then on half or more of those 
entering were ‘pay students.’ In 1884-85, the only year for 
which this information is available to the writer for all the 
classes below the seminary, there were thirty-one ‘pay stu- 
dents’ out of a total of fifty-five. 

In 1870 a long series of negotiations had begun, initiated 
by the sponsors of Calvin Institute (later Calvin College), 
a Reformed institution in Cleveland, to find some common 
ground of operation between that institution and the Mission 
House. The original purpose of Calvin Institute had been 
the preparation of teachers for the parochial schools of the 
church. The idea had been Ruetenik’s. Originally a private 
school, it had been taken over by the Erie classis, in whose 
territory it was located, and had been given a site for its 
building on part of a tract of land belonging to the classis, 
on which also the publishing house of the church was to be 
built. In 1872 the building of Calvin Institute had been put 
up, with a considerable debt resting on it. 

Four efforts were made, the first in 1870 and the last 
in 1880, to have the Northwestern synod take over the insti- 
tution in its present location and conduct it as it was con- 
ducting the Mission House. But the synod would not accept 
it unless it were offered unconditionally. If this were done, 
the donors feared that it would then be merged with the 
Mission House and discontinued as a separate institution. 
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As neither party would yield, nothing came of the negotia- 
tions. 

The whole matter finally came to a head in 1884, when 
it became apparent that the Mission House must soon en- 
large its plant. For want of room it had for several years 
been unable to admit all the students who applied. A larger, 
more substantial building with modern equipment was re- 
quired, which would be the first step toward replacing the 
three small frame buildings then used for school purposes. 
Under these conditions the new Central synod, whose terri- 
tory included Calvin College, raised the question of merging 
it with the college department of the Mission House and 
housing this new college in a plant more centrally located 
and more easily accessible than Sheboygan county. Some 
such change seemed indicated also by the fact that the 
Mission House authorities had been finding it difficult to 
hold their students for seven or eight years in the school’s 
rather narrow rural surroundings. 

As early as 1877 the board of trustees had asked the 
synod how to proceed when students having laid a good 
foundation in the Mission House then left to continue their 
studies elsewhere, and would probably never serve the Ger- 
man part of the church. It seems like an effort to stem the 
drift when we read this passage in the synod’s proceedings 
of the following year (1878) : | 


The seclusion of the institution from public traffic, the example of a 
model congregation, the continual association of the younger with the 
older, the ever present example of those in charge, the daily devotions 
of the whole family, the regular hours set aside for student services, the 
uninterrupted supervision and sufficient occupation according to rules not 
too strict, the association with the instructors of the institution, and the 
fatherly direction and admonition of the housefather have a decidedly 
beneficial influence on the training of the young brethren. 


The situation some years later, when the new building 
was about to be erected, and the Central and Eastern synods 
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had both acquired a share in the institution, was thus clearly 
and succinctly described in the report of the board for 1887, 
written by the Rev. C. T. Martin: 


After the acquisition by three synods the institution is more than 
ever in a state of transition. The earlier, more patriarchal management 
has naturally had to yield to a more definite regulation. The former 
training of the students which had in view the German immigrant in the 
West now has to take into account the needs of Ohio and the East as well. 


The question of a possible relocation had been a difficult 
one to decide. The institution was prospering where it was, 
a place which was nevertheless inconvenient, now that the 
constituency of the school extended to the Atlantic seaboard 
and had thus become largely urban instead of rural. The 
difference of opinion seems to have reached down into the 
faculty itself. Since the decision had been first of all left to 
the Synod of the Northwest, the board of trustees resorted 
to an advisory referendum. Evidently the sentiment was in 
favor of putting up the new building at the present location 
of the school. For in the following year the synod instructed 
the board to proceed on this plan as soon as the Central 
synod had voted to the same effect, with the understanding 
that the building was not to cost more than $10,000. The 
work was not to begin until a safe portion of this amount 
was raised. The building was finally erected in 1888, but at 
a cost, fully equipped, of about $21,000. 

As for Calvin College, which had always led a somewhat 
precarious existence, hampered as it was by debts and the 
fact that it never struck firm roots in its local soil, as the 
Mission House had done from the start, it nevertheless con- 
tinued its separate existence until 1899. During this period 
it graduated quite a number of students who have later had 
a prominent part in the ministry and other activities of the 
church. 
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Of the inner growth of the Mission House during the 
period from 1870 to 1885, it is fair to say that it was the 
fruition of what had existed in the germ from the beginning. 
The aim did not change, nor to any important extent the 
method. The principal aim was to ‘bring up’ (a common 
name used for a student was Zoegling) young men for the 
ministry who would combine education in the usual sense 
with true Christian piety, not merely as an acquisition or as a 
means, and least of all as a distinction, but as a permeating 
and active factor in their being and living. When a student 
had been at the institution some time and had proved himself 
possessed of earnestness and discretion, he was in personal 
intercourse and within the school family usually addressed 
by his superiors as ‘Brother,’ quite regardless of whether he 
was studying for the ministry or not. The practice varied 
with individual instructors. Muehlmeier, who had as house- 
father so long looked upon the school as a family, engaged 
in it more extensively than the others. 

As there was little distinction made between those who 
studied for the ministry and the rest, so there was no pres- 
sure exerted to induce a student to pass from one group into 
the other, nor did the difference in aim between the groups 
act as even the slightest barrier in the formation of indi- 
vidual friendships. Indeed, any form of display or pre- 
sumption on account of a preferred status, on this ground 
or any other, was sure to be generally frowned upon. This 
does not mean that individual differences were discouraged ; 
far from it, so long as they had a real basis and not an 
artificial one. All this tended to keep the student body on a 
common level; yet a greater diversity, within limits, of indi- 
vidual character and behavior it would be hard to find. 

In the methods of instruction much was made, especially 
in the beginning, of what was in somewhat high-flown lan- 
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guage called ‘catechetical presentation.’ This probably 
meant nothing more than that explanation by the teacher 
and questions asked to make sure that the student had 
grasped what was presented, both had a place. The greater 
importance of understanding and assimilating over mere 
encyclopedic acquisition was constantly kept in mind. Some- 
times, especially in certain advanced subjects, the presenta- 
tion (or lecture) was carefully worked out in detail, written 
down, at least in outline, and dictated to the class as a basis 
for study and discussion. The advantage of this method 
over the use of a textbook was that it kept the material of 
instruction somewhat fluid and adaptable to varying classes. 

Of course in a subject like language or literature a text- 
book was unavoidable. But even here the general aim was 
not forgotten. If you were in first year Latin, with Dr. 
Bossard as instructor, you had a grammar and an exercise 
book filled with lists of words and groups of sentences to be 
translated from and into Latin. Whether you had prepared 
them well or ill, you might find on coming to class that he 
had concluded to dictate sentences of his own making. They 
presupposed a knowledge of the principles involved in the 
lesson, and if there was a word you could not be expected to 
know he would supply it. He would pace up and down 
before the class with his hands behind his back, smiling to 
himself, it seemed, whenever he thought of a good one; for 
instance, in the craggy Swiss of his native dialect, one like 
this, given with a broad hint at the Latin word order: ‘Nihht 
kaufen wir bleierne Maesser’ (i.e., We do not buy knives 
made of lead). 

The point of this sort of instruction was to teach you 
the importance of handling the subject matter independ- 
ently and with self-reliance. So also in matters of doctrine 
and interpretation of the Scriptures, not merely the con- 
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clusion and the finished product appeared important, but 
the course by which it was reached might become evident as 
an honest effort made by the individual to get firm ground 
under the feet of his own convictions. The object was to put 
the student in a position where he would be able to help him- 
self over the difficulties he might encounter. As Dr. Bossard 
once put it: ‘We try here in the Mission House to instruct 
the students in such a way that later on they will be able to 
continue studying, so that if they are in isolated country 
churches they will not, as so often happens, complain of 
boredom.’ 

The first house rules of the institution had been issued 
in 1864, when the students and the housefather occupied the 
first building. They were based on the rules of similar insti- 
tutions in Europe, and particularly those of the Evangelical 
Seminary at Marthasville, Missouri. Revisions of the rules 
were made from time to time—so in 1871 and 1881. But 
the changes from the original ones were slight and confined 
to details, when changing conditions or the growing student 
body called for them. These rules make quite a formidable 
impression on paper, but in general they were enforced with 
insight and discretion. Even that awe-inspiring individual, 
the student senior, who was the personal representative of 
the housefather, if he knew what was best for him, and he 
usually did, might easily overlook minor infractions of the 
rules that did no particular harm. 

After pay students had become somewhat numerous, in 
the late seventies and the eighties, one might slip in occa- 
sionally who would otherwise have been put into a reform 
school and who called for the kind of treatment customary 
in such institutions. If under the strict personal supervision 
of the senior he did not improve, he soon found himself back 
in his native town, and in no case, perhaps, ever returned 
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for a second year. A typical ‘bad man,’ like the one who 
turned up in the backwash of the war in 1865—and in that 
day he must have been either an actual or a prospective stu- 
dent of theology—was certainly a rare exception. It is re- 
corded that he earned his consiliwm abeundi (advice to leave) 
by the following accumulation of offenses: denying the jus- 
tice of God and the personal existence of the Devil; acting 
and speaking against the house rules; refusing to do any 
physical labor; engaging in immoral conversation at his 
room; and abusing the teachers and members of the congre- 
gation. 

The house rules of 1881 provided for the following duties 
and officials: 

1. A senior and a vice-senior. These were appointed an- 
nually by the housefather from the highest class in the sem- 
inary, and had a sort of office of their own in the Middle 
House. Other students at that time were usually housed 
four in a room. The senior was to see that the house rules 
were observed and to carry out all directions given him by 
the housefather; to report to him at a set time all matters 
concerning the students as a whole, all inquiries and the like; 
to keep a daybook in which he noted anything unusual, such 
as a case of illness or a visitor, and gave evidence that all the 
housefather’s directions were carried out, and to present this 
to the housefather at his request; to preside at meal time 
and in the absence of the housefather conduct the morning 
and evening devotions; in general, to see that the other stu- 
dents performed their duties under the rules and at the 
required time. 

It was expected that the senior would perform his duties 
in the spirit of brotherly love, and that the other students 
would follow promptly all his directions in line with the 
house rules or special orders of the housefather. If in this 
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he met resistance and could not settle the trouble amicably, 
he was to turn to the housefather. 

2. The famulus. For a week at a time each student in the 
classes below the seminary had to take his turn at supplying 
the kitchen with wood and water. At meal time he sat at 
the end of a table, and upon hearing someone call ‘Famulus,’ 
he rose to see what was wanted; usually it was more bread. 
It was then his duty to go to the kitchen and get it. There 
were also certain special famulus jobs which were perma- 
nent duties, for the year, of particular individuals. There 
was one famulus for each recitation room, who kept it clean 
and saw that it was heated and lighted, one who presided 
over the barrel of kerosene and three times a week at the 
noon hour filled all lamps that were brought to him. Two 
had the job of milking the cows, but they might resign after 
a short trial if they chose. Some one went to Franklin three 
times a week to get the mail and make any purchases that 
individual students requested. This need not always be the 
same student, but he must be reliable. Except in winter, it 
was a beautiful walk through the woods and along the river, 
by which you entered Franklin through the back door. Since 
the early days there had been a small bookbindery in one of 
the basement rooms. The student who did the work always 
had one or more learners with him so that there would be no 
interruption of service when he left the institution. 

All the students below the seminary who were not at the 
time provided with special tasks, had to appear at the rear 
door of the Middle House each school day when the ‘working 
senior’ rang a bell at four o’clock, to be assigned work for an 
hour. In cold weather this was usually sawing and splitting 
the fire wood needed to supply the thirty or forty stoves in 
the various buildings. In the spring and fall the work 
assigned was usually in the gardens or on the farm. If the 
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tasks were such that they could be done better by half a day’s 
work on Saturday, this would absolve the student from work 
for a whole week. There were emergency assignments also, 
doing errands for the school, making purchases for it, and 
so on, which called for reliable persons, and were conse- 
quently prized as a sort of honor. They were not obtained 
by favor or pull, but by the working senior’s estimate of 
your character. 

There was always much curiosity at the beginning of the 
year to find out with which three other students you were to 
occupy the same study room. The assignments were all made 
by the housefather and the faculty after careful deliberation. 
For there were many factors to consider in the effort to 
secure a well-balanced, diversified, and yet fairly harmonious 
group in each room. Many cases of discipline or unpleasant- 
ness could thus be avoided, and a tendency to form gangs 
or to become exclusive could be prevented. And while a 
student might not be enthusiastic about one or the other of 
his new companions in the beginning, he usually learned to 
get along with them, in peace at least. The occupants of 
every room looked after the various little tasks that kept it 
running—bringing in water and wood, sweeping out, and 
looking after the fire. If there was a seminary student in 
the room, presumably to lend a certain tone to it, his good 
will might be won by voting him the cleanest and least menial 
task, that of bringing in the water. But if his character was 
not such as to command willing respect, his superiority was 
only a tinkling cymbal, if even that. 

Somewhat the same care was used in assigning students 
to their sleeping rooms, several of which were quite large. 
In connection with them there was an annual rite, performed 
soon after the opening of school, when the bedticks were 
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carried to the new strawstack, solemnly dumped, and joy- 
fully filled with fresh straw. 

The student’s day was a pretty full one. He had, in the 
eighties, anywhere from twenty to twenty-six hours of class- 
room work a week, in some six or seven subjects, and some- 
times more. This was in addition to music, vocal and instru- 
mental, which was looked upon as something halfway 
between work and play. Besides this, if you were an upper 
classman of sufficient competence and reliability, you might 
be expected to put in some time on the side at coaching 
backward students in their elementary work or even in help- 
ing old boys with stiff fingers at their instrumental practice. 
But the day was actually less crowded than it appeared. 
There were certain heavy subjects that called for, and a few 
instructors that demanded close and continuous application, 
but most of the classes required little effort outside of the 
classroom. There were no laboratories and no outside read- 
ing or outside activities to take up the student’s time. 

There was a library of several thousand volumes, but it 
was not intended for general reading; in fact, there was no 
reading room. The library was locked, as the writer re- 
members it in the second half of the eighties, except for an 
hour at Wednesday noon, when a seminary student who had 
the key opened it, and the students might draw out books, 
which it is certain they rarely did. He would open it at other 
times also if a student was directed to draw out a particular 
volume. And yet a good deal of random private reading 
was done by most of the students. There was a general am- 
bition among them to collect small private libraries of their 
own, and it was an unwritten law that you would lend any 
book you had to anyone who wished to read it. Some of these 
books might thus be read a dozen times in the course of a 
year. 
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None of the students had many books—fifty would be 
quite a large collection—but it was a point of honor to have 
among them half a dozen or a dozen of the principal English 
and German classics. And it is safe to say that they received 
more loving attention than they do nowadays as require- 
ments for classwork or final examination. The Vicar of 
W akefield, though light, would be acceptable reading, and 
might beguile the laggard hours if it were necessary to sit up 
through the night with a sick roommate. But to be caught 
reading a detective story would be quite as embarrassing as 
to be caught in any of the acts there recorded. All this was 
well understood, except by some of the younger boys who 
had just entered. It seems rather strange then to read the 
following passage in Muehlmeier’s report of 1883: 

‘The faculty has not only to watch over the students’ 
education in their studies and their private reading, but no 
books are given out to them from the library without the 
consent of the president of the seminary or college; and no 
student may keep a newspaper without the consent of the 
faculty.’ 

Whatever it was that the faculty were trying to dis- 
courage, they were persistent in their efforts. For in the 
next year we find that they had thought of a new way to 
accomplish their purpose. In addition to previous directions 
as to private reading they now required extracts to be 
handed in from the books which the students read privately. 
The record does not say how this rule worked, or whether it 
worked at all. It may have quietly fallen into disuse; for 
the teachers had, if anything, even longer hours in the class- 
room than the students. The writer’s period of attendance 
at the Mission House followed immediately upon the two 
years just mentioned, and he never heard of either of these 
rules. He does remember a widespread feeling that a young 
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student might become so engrossed in his private reading 
that he would neglect his school work. It was this, perhaps, 
that the rules tried to prevent. 





No account of the early Mission House would be com- 
plete without some attempt to present the older members 
of the faculty as individuals. 

Muehlmeier was throughout his life so closely identified 
with the institution that his influence was naturally of great- 
est importance. He had been housefather for the first time 
from 1864 to 1868, when in addition to this office he gave 
instruction to the students and was pastor of Immanuel 
church. It was a burden too heavy for any one man to bear, 
and he resigned in the hope that he might remain pastor of 
the church and continue to give instruction in the school. 
But after two years the housefather position was again 
vacant and he was for the second time chosen to fill it, with 
the understanding that he would resign the pastorate. How 
he felt when confronted with this situation appears from a 
communication by him, published in the Evangelist of 
August 3, 1870, which contains this passage: 


Another might well, under the circumstances, at once have declined 
such an offer. Although I earnestly begged the synod to try it once more 
with another man, I knew only too well that even if a man could be 
found it would still be only another experiment. I know from previous 
experience how heavy a burden rests on the shoulders of housefather and 
housemother. But if the Lord does not reveal another way out—can I 
forsake the Mission House, which I must look upon as almost my own 
child, and leave it without father or mother? However some others 
might decide, I cannot do it. 


In this brief passage all the deep-seated traits of Muehl- 
meier’s character, which so largely made the Mission House 
under his direction the kind of school that it was, are appar- 
ent: his modesty, his complete devotion to the welfare of the 
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school, and his willingness to spend himself unremittingly 
in its service, at whatever cost to himself. 

Muehlmeier was not a scholar and was not outstanding 
as a teacher, but he had that in him which made him trusted 
and respected. When he spoke to a congregation about the 
school, its importance and its needs, his earnestness con- 
vinced them, and he won and held an ever-growing interest 
and support for it among the churches. He appeared always 
to be serious, even when he spoke casually to a student as 
he met him, and the remarks the students made about him 
among themselves were infrequent and respectful. How 
could it be otherwise when his very walk was deliberate and 
dignified? There was something about the black Prince 
Albert coats which all the older members of the faculty wore 
that did not encourage familiarities. 

Muehlmeier was indefatigable in his attendance at meet- 
ings of committees, classis, and synod. In the first twenty- 
five years of the Northwestern synod he missed its annual 
meeting only once, although attendance often required him 
to travel long distances. His very full annual reports to the 
board on the work of the school and its activities, all printed 
in the proceedings of the synod till well into the eighties, 
contain a great variety of information, even on such details 
as the housefather’s giving homeopathic and household rem- 
edies to the students in cases of light indisposition, or the 
receipt as gifts, in 1872, of gold from California, wine from 
Missouri, and fruit from Ohio. The reports have their share 
of trite and otiose language, but their matter is seldom dry 
or uninteresting. 

The growth of the Mission House looks, at this distance 
in time, like an undisturbed evolution. After it was once 
started, it seems to have been shaped or influenced little or 
not at all by outside ideas or patterns. When the theological 
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course had grown to a certain size, it was called a seminary, 
and when the academic instruction had expanded to four 
years with a fifth year preparatory to them, the four years 
were called a college, even though they resembled no college 
course in existence. All this was the result of Muehlmeier’s 
innate conservatism and his guiding principle that when the 
time came for a change the Lord would somehow point out 
the way. Hence his repeated warning against radical 
changes. In one of his last personal reports, made in 1884 
when the question of relocating the school was under dis- 
cussion, we still find him saying: 

‘Since the Lord has by this miracle before our eyes sus- 
tained and built this Mission House, we should in this matter 
permit ourselves to be led and guided wholly by the Lord. 
He will make known the way and reveal to us how spacious 
to make our dwelling place.’ 

He had by that time reached the peak of his influence, 
and the admonition would seem to have been quite super- 
fluous. The question of relocating the school seems to have 
settled itself, almost of its own accord, just as he wanted it 
settled. It would be quite wrong to think of Muehlmeier as 
# reactionary. Along with his other qualities he had a large 
share of common sense and native shrewdness. It is of the 
essence of his influence that a difference of opinion did not 
become an issue that could be settled only by obvious defeat 
or victory. 

Of the other two members of the older trinity, Bossard’s 
contribution was the more important. For he had a full share 
not only in the founding of the institution, but far the great- 
est share in its work as a school throughout the larger part 
of the first quarter century of its existence. Especially, it 
was his broad and discriminating scholarship and his fair- 
mindedness and freedom from prejudice which more than 
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any other influence gave the school that striving for thor- 
oughness, aversion to display, sincerity, and respect for 
learning which characterized it from the start. 

He was in many ways peculiar. Though he was a master 
of some nine ancient and modern languages, he was strange- 
ly parsimonious in the use of words as a means of ex- 
pression. His early parochial reports are on the average 
only a third as long as the others, and in his writing gen- 
erally he seems to have been quite unaware of himself as an 
individual. The report to the synod which he made on the 
work of the school in 1869 begins as follows: 


The trustees have during the past year held meetings every quarter, 

decided on admission and dismissal of students and other questions which 
concern the institution. Rev. Klein has occupied the position as house- 
father, provisionally, since October. J. Bossard has given instruction 
as before. Rev. Muehlmeier has taught dogmatics and music, but wishes 
that the synod would more definitely express itself on his status in the 
institution. 
When he could be prevailed upon to prepare anything for 
publication, which happened less and less as time went on, 
he did so in the close-packed and discriminating language 
which so delighted his students when they took notes in 
class. 

After 1865, when Bossard gave up his congregation to 
devote himself entirely to teaching and moved into the house 
on the recently purchased farm, only a short walk from the 
school, he lived more and more exclusively in his books, his 
thoughts, and his teaching. He had a keen and sensitive 
mind enriched by the resources of many years of intensive 
study, and under his touch theology became a discipline 
broad and tolerant in its outlook and human in the highest 
sense. A short extract from a paper, entitled, ‘The Word of 
God in the Reformed Church,’ which he read at the annual 
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meeting of the Northwestern synod in 1870, and published 
in Der Reformirte Waechter the same year, will illustrate 
the way in which his mind worked: 


It is an exaggeration of the Reformed principle when only Psalms 
are sung (in that case prayers should be confined to the Biblical modes 
of expression) and when aside from the Sabbath no festivals are ob- 
served. Even under the Old Covenant the weekly day of rest did not 
exclude the annual holidays. The observation of the important events in 
the life of the Savior is not indeed enjoined by Him, just as he had not 
bidden Mary of Bethany to anoint Him. But that such unsolicited acts 
of love and acknowledgement of His divinity did not displease Him I am 
assured in view of the many whom He has blessed on these occasions. It 
is reminiscent of the time when such events in the Lord’s life were not 
observed that prayer is offered in His name but not addressed to Him; 
and the result is, I fear, that our religion lacks something of loveliness 
and joy, and that our Lord is denied a complete recognition. 


Bossard was almost incredibly helpless and inept in most 
of the ordinary experiences and concerns of everyday life, 
and no end of stories are still current—and they have no 
doubt after the manner of stories gained vividness in the 
telling—to prove this. But his advanced students, who could 
appreciate what he had to give them, swore by him to a man. 
It is a well-grounded tradition that no one was ever more 
beloved by them or more highly esteemed. One of the 
writer’s most vivid recollections is of a cold, stormy morning 
in winter when ten or a dozen of his students walked goose 
fashion over to the old professor’s house to make a path for 
him through the snow, and presently returned in the same 
way with the professor in their wake, bundled up in a thick 
bedquilt, coming to meet his first class. 

The eminence of Professor Kurtz was of a different sort. 
What he meant to those who knew him, not only his col- 
leagues and students but people in every walk of life who 
had known him ever so slightly, appeared from the deep and 
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widespread sorrow at the time of his death. The things that 
were said of him then all agree in this: 


In Professor Kurtz the spirit and strength of Christ was clearly 
reflected in all its loveliness. This was the charm that attracted sincere 
souls and bound them fast to him. The transparent genuineness and 
modesty of the man appealed to whatever was good and noble in others 
and made them trust and respect him. The quiet dignity of his bearing 
and his kindly benevolent face made even those who merely saw him 
feel that he was no common individual. 


As a teacher Professor Kurtz’s most evident quality was 
this same inherent kindliness toward everyone. But he had 
the ability also of making obscure and difficult matters clear 
to the students in language that they could easily under- 
stand, and he is reputed to have been an excellent theologian 
in his special field of exegesis. 

But his particular and distinctive service, not only to the 
students and the school but to the church, was in music. It 
was an evidence of his lasting influence that for a long time, 
while he lived and after his death, old students of his at 
meetings of synod or classis would get together to sing again 
the compositions of Professor Kurtz which they had sung 
under his direction at the Mission House. 

These compositions were considerable in their variety. 
Some were transcriptions of orchestral works so that they 
might be played as four- or six-handed pieces on the reed 
organs, which were the only instruments the school owned 
at that time. But the bulk of his work consisted of a large 
number of original compositions for the school choir. The 
young student might well wonder at the stacks of duplicate 
copies of these, handwritten by Kurtz himself or under his 
direction, and sufficient in number to supply a copy for each 
two students at practice time. The text was regularly a 
passage from the Scriptures, especially from the Psalms or 
the Gospels. Some of them were supplied with elaborate 
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instrumental accompaniment. Originally written for male 
voices, many of them were later transcribed for mixed voices 
and published in several collections for the use of church 
choirs. 

It is perhaps needless to say that Kurtz’s compositions 
were in the tradition of the great period of church music 
which culminated in Bach. The present writer is only a 
hearer and not a doer in music, but he can testify to the 
lasting impression which Kurtz’s music made on him as a 
young student. It set a standard for him, as it did for his 
fellows, by which they have judged music ever since. Long 
out of touch with the institution after he left it, he has not 
even seen more than a single one of the three collections 
published since Kurtz’s death, and he realizes what a meager 
substitute for the music it is to give a table of its contents. 
But it will be at least something by which the reader may 
come into contact, even though external, with what it was 
like. 

Besides a number of the usual older hymns of the church, 
among which there is one by Beethoven, one by Mendels- 
sohn, and one by Kurtz himself (Psalm 65), there are the 
following compositions by Kurtz: 

1. Seven Psalms (19; 21; 35; 66; 97; 100; 103, 1-5). Sixty-six 
and 97 are in four and three parts respectively and are called ‘sym- 
phony cantatas.’ 

2. Two anthems (Psalm 134 and Isaiah 60, 2). 

8. A Christmas motet. 

4. A Te Deum. 

5. Six antiphonies (James 1, 16-25; Isaiah 40, 6-11; Isaiah 42, 1-8; 
Revelations 14, 13; Matthew 23, 20-21; John 11, 21-27). 

The last two mentioned were special performances of 
devotion, being composed, the former for the funeral of the 
Rev. J. T. Kluge, for many years treasurer of the Mission 
House, and the latter for the funeral of Dr. Bossard, both 
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of whom died in 1885. These men had been two of the four 
founders of the Sheboygan classis in 1854. The two com- 
positions illustrate the sureness of Professor Kurtz’s intui- 
tion in the choice of his texts. That for Kluge is the account 
of the man who received five talents; that for Bossard is the 
scene after the death of Lazarus, beginning with Martha’s 
cry: ‘Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.’ 

Kurtz survived Bossard by only four years, and during 
these four years the older Mission House, to which this 
paper and a previous one have been devoted, may be said 
to have come to an end. 





The development of the institution since the eighties has 
been very gradual. It is still a small school with less than 
200 students, about one fourth of them women. Its course 
of study has been extended from eight to eleven years. This 
has been accomplished by raising the foundation under the 
college course from one to four years, and this process took 
forty years—from 1880 to 1920. The college course is now 
on a level with that of recognized colleges elsewhere. The 
shift from German to English as the language of instruc- 
tion has been equally gradual. In the eighties all the instruc- 
tion except that in English and in English and American 
literature was in German. By 1910 United States history, 
the sciences, and the commercial branches were taught in 
English also. In 1920 only the religious instruction, German 
literature, and music were given in German. The teaching 
in the seminary continued to be entirely in German until 
1923. 

The greatest change has been in the external appearance 
of the school. It now has a completely modern plant, many 
times the size of that in the eighties, with all the appur- 
tenances and administrative machinery considered necessary 
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to students in these days. The teachers are now housed in a 
group of comfortable modern residences, known among the 
students as ‘Profville.’ The instruction is much more ex- 
tensive and more varied than it was half a century ago, and 
is given by instructors who are, certainly as a whole, better 
prepared, better paid, and less weighed down with work 
than they once were. The institution has, for all its inde- 
pendent growth in the earlier period, now conformed to the 
common American pattern, with the college course numeri- 
cally by far its most important part. 











WISCONSIN AT WEST POINT 


HER GRADUATES 
THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 


Grorce T. Ness JR. 


HEN the call to arms was sounded in 1861, the people 

throughout the North girded themselves for the com- 
ing struggle in defense of the Union. The United States 
Army was quite small, and after the fall of Fort Sumter it 
was seen that thousands of men would be needed. 

Already in service as officers in the regulars were three 
Wisconsin graduates of the Military Academy, and the call 
for volunteers brought many more native sons of that State 
to the colors. According to Colonel Fox, the military his- 
torian, 91,029 entered the service, and he lists ten of the 
fifty-three infantry regiments furnished among the “Three 
Hundred Fighting Regiments’ of the Union. That they 
fought well is shown by the fact that three of these were 
found in the forty-five which suffered the greatest loss in 
killed and mortally wounded. The Seventh Wisconsin 
stands third highest, the Sixth was tenth while in thirteenth 
place was the Second Regiment. 

Captain Lewis C. Hunt, First Lieutenant Joseph N. G. 
Whistler, and Second Lieutenant William E. Merrill, all 
of Wisconsin, had doffed the Gray of West Point for the 
Blue of the active service, while still at the academy as 
cadets were Leonard Martin and Alonzo H. Cushing. 

The first to graduate was Joseph Nelson Garland 
Whistler, who had completed his training in the class of 
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1846. He had a good military background, for his father 
was William Whistler, who retired in 1861 as colonel of the 
Fourth United States Infantry after sixty years of service. 
His uncle, George W. Whistler, had graduated from the 
‘Point’ in 1819. 

Upon graduation, standing forty-seventh in a class of 
fifty-nine, young Whistler was promoted brevet second 
lieutenant in the Eighth Infantry. Among his classmates 
were several who were to earn great fame in the coming 
struggle between the North and the South. George B. 
McClellan, John G. Foster, Truman Seymour (the latter 
two were at Fort Sumter during the bombardment), George 
Stoneman and Jesse L. Reno, Virginia-born Union general 
who was killed at the battle of South Mountain, Maryland, 
and after whom Reno, Nevada, was named, were fellow stu- 
dents whom Whistler must have known well. Famous future 
Confederates were there too—Stonewall Jackson, Cadmus 
M. Wilcox, and George E. Pickett, the latter well-known 
for the charge of his division at Gettysburg. 

During the Mexican War Whistler saw much service, 
and was breveted first lieutenant for gallant and meritorious 
service at the battles of Contreras and Churubusco. In 1852 
he was promoted first lieutenant and held that rank when 
the Civil War started. 

Lewis C. Hunt graduated thirty-third out of thirty-eight 
in the class of 1847, with such prominent Union officers as 
Horatio Gibson, Ambrose E. Burnside, and Augustus 
Seward, son of the wartime secretary of state. Future Con- 
federate generals were Ambrose P. Hill and Henry Heth. 

Hunt became brevet second lieutenant of the Third In- 
fantry. He was in garrison in Mississippi during the Mexi- 
can War, but saw much frontier service and attained the 
rank of captain prior to the outbreak of the rebellion. 
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The third of Wisconsin’s prewar graduates was William 
Emery Merrill, who stood at the top of the class of 1859. 
One classmate was Norman J. Hall, at Fort Sumter during 
the bombardment, while another was ‘Fighting Joe’ 
Wheeler, famous Confederate cavalry officer who, after the 
war, became a member of Congress and a brigadier general 
in the United States Army in the war with Spain. 

Like Whistler, Merrill had a military background, for 
his father, Captain Moses E. Merrill, had graduated from 
West Point in the class of 1826, and had been killed in the 
Mexican War while gallantly leading his men of the Fifth 
Infantry in the attack on Molino del Rey. 

Merrill was breveted second lieutenant in the corps of 
engineers and shortly thereafter was promoted to full second 
lieutenant. 

When the opening guns of the Civil War were fired, 
Whistler, in garrison in Texas, was captured by a band of 
insurgents who were out early in the fray, and was later 
paroled as a prisoner of war. He was promoted captain, and 
for about a year and a half was an assistant instructor of 
infantry tactics at West Point. In 1862 he entered the 
volunteer service (as many West Point men had to do to 
gain any recognition) and became colonel of the Second 
New York Artillery. He saw much active service with the 
Army of the Potomac, especially during Grant’s Richmond 
campaign in 1864. At the battle of North Anna, Virginia, 
May 24, 1864, his meritorious services earned him promotion 
to brevet major in the regular army, and for a repetition of 
such before Petersburg, he became a brevet lieutenant 
colonel. He was later promoted major and, after being 
wounded, served for the remainder of the war in the defenses 
of Washington. A colonelcy in the regulars and a brevet 
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brigadier general’s rank in the volunteers rounded out his 
wartime honors. 

Just as Whistler had done, Hunt entered the volunteer 
service and became colonel of the Ninety-second New York 
Regiment. He was severely wounded at Fair Oaks in 
McClellan’s Peninsular campaign and for services on that 
field was breveted major. In November, 1862, he was pro- 
moted brigadier general in the volunteers. For additional 
conduct of the same order at the battle of Kinston, North 
Carolina, he was breveted lieutenant colonel and in a few 
months was promoted major of the Fourteenth United 
States Infantry. Near the end of the war he was breveted 
colonel and brigadier general in the regular army for gallant 
and meritorious services in the field. 

When the bombardment of Fort Sumter sounded the 
knell of the hope for a peaceful solution of the nation’s 
problem, William E. Merrill was a second lieutenant in the 
engineers and an assistant professor of engineering at West 
Point. Shortly after the battle of Bull Run he was pro- 
moted first lieutenant and sent to the front. Here he was 
captured in September, 1861, escaped in November and 
was recaptured the next day. After remaining as a prisoner 
of war for some five months, he rejoined the Army of the 
Potomac and was wounded in McClellan’s campaign on the 
Peninsula. 

For gallant and meritorious conduct at the siege of 
Yorktown, Merrill was breveted captain in the corps of 
engineers and later was promoted outright to the same rank. 
The distinguished services of this Badger State soldier were 
not confined to the eastern theater of war, for soon after 
being transferred to the West, he was breveted major for 
gallant and meritorious services at Chickamauga, and lieu- 
tenant colonel for the same at Lookout Mountain and Mis- 
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sionary Ridge. One more brevet, to colonel, for conduct at 
the battles of Resaca and New Hope Church, Georgia, com- 
pleted the many honors won in the service of the Union. 

Back at West Point the class of 1861, which normally 
would have been commissioned in July, was advanced, and 
in May, Leonard Martin, standing thirty-third out of forty- 
five, was promoted second lieutenant in the Fourth Artil- 
lery. Graduating with him were such prominent men as 
Adelbert Ames, Emory Upton, and Judson Kilpatrick. 
Eight days later Martin was promoted first lieutenant. As 
did many other Wisconsin men, he shared the hardships and 
dangers of the Army of the Potomac in many of its san- 
guinary engagements on the Peninsula. Martin later became 
colonel of the Fifty-first Wisconsin Infantry which was 
organized just at the end of the war. 

The course at the academy was five years, but due to the 
great need for officers, the class of 1862 was graduated in 
June, 1861. In this group were such famous men as Patrick 
O’Rorke, Arthur Dutton, and George A. Custer. But there 
was another young cadet with them, one whose name has 
become almost legendary in the annals of America, one 
whose example of heroism and devotion inspired his com- 
rades to carry on his work and to hold aloft the torch flung 
from his dying hands. As he received his commission in the 
Fourth Artillery, when the dark clouds of despair were 
gathering over the land, Alonzo H. Cushing of Wisconsin 
little realized that in two short years he would become a 
national hero, and that his dying words would go echoing 
down the ‘corridors of time’ in the land he loved. 

In the same month that he had been commissioned, Cush- 
ing was promoted first lieutenant. He served in the Virginia 
campaign as ordnance officer and an aide-de-camp to old 
Edwin Vose Sumner, whose mighty spirit must have im- 
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parted some of the devotion which stirred the soul of the 
young officer. Cushing followed the old Patriot until the 
rigors of the campaign became too great for Sumner’s fail- 
ing health, and he was forced to retire to less active work at 
the age of sixty-six. He died almost immediately there- 
after. 

Things did not go so well for the Union in 1862 and 
1863, as the war-scarred veterans fought through the Penin- 
sular campaign, Antietam, Fredericksburg, and Chancel- 
jorsville. Time and the Army of the Potomac marched on, 
spring of 1863 turned into June, Hooker gave way to 
Meade, and the army left the reddened fields of Virginia for 
the lush, green hills of Maryland. On they continued, along 
the slopes of the blue-capped South Mountain range into 
Pennsylvania, through the golden grain and tasseled corn to 
the heights near Gettysburg. From Big Round Top over 
Little Round Top, all along Cemetery Ridge and around 
easterly and southward to Culp’s Hill and beyond, they 
made their stand. On this line the two armies of brave men, 
Blue and Gray, were locked in mortal embrace for three 
long days and two nights. On the third day, from the blue- 
green heights of Seminary Ridge poured the Confederates, 
through the summer fields of ripening wheat and orchards 
deep with fruit, the brave Gray tide swept over the valley 
and rolled up the rugged slopes, finally to break on the crest. 

It was on this last day that Cushing gave his life for his 
country. When the Army of Northern Virginia made its 
gallant charge, Cushing’s Battery B, Fourth United States 
Artillery, was stationed on the left of General Alexander S. 
Webb’s brigade. With practically every one in the battery 
down, and already mortally wounded, he ran his only serv- 
iceable gun to the stone wall, crying: ‘Webb, I will give 
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them one more shot!’ He fired once at Pickett’s approaching 
men, called, ‘Good bye,’ and fell dead beside the cannon. 

It might be of interest to note that Lieutenant William 
B. Cushing, noted for his heroic exploit, the sinking of the 
Confederate ram Albemarle, was Alonzo’s brother. 

Worthy of note is John Burns, seventy-year-old citizen 
of Gettysburg, who shouldered his musket and fought with 
the Seventh Wisconsin Infantry until he was wounded and 
captured. 

After the war was over, the nation settled down to let 
time heal the wounds she had received on the field of battle. 
The army was reorganized; there was little need for warriors 
—the people needed peace! 

Whistler remained in the army and retired in 1886 as 
colonel of the Fifteenth Infantry, when he reached the re- 
tirement age of sixty-four years. He died in 1899. Hunt 
became colonel of the Fourteenth Regiment and died at 
Fort Union, New Mexico, the same year Whistler retired. 
Merrill became active in the corps of engineers in such work 
as lighthouse building and harbor improvement. He was a 
lieutenant colonel when he died in 1891. Martin left the 
service in 1866, and was employed in various capacities in 
the service of the government much of the time until he died 
at Winnebago, Wisconsin, in 1890. 

In the long years that have passed, the ‘muffled drums 
have beat the soldier’s last tattoo’ for most of the veterans 
of the Blue—and of the Gray. On the ashes of the old a new 
nation has been built. The sons of the Badger State played 
no small part in that building in which the lives and labors 
of Man have been so completely and so generously given. 
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CHRISTIAN TRAUGOTT FICKER’S ADVICE TO EMIGRANTS 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Some while back Dr. Schafer, the late superintendent of 
the State historical society, Englished the little German 
volume entitled, Friendly Adviser for All Who Would 
Emigrate to America and Particularly to Wisconsin, by 
Christian Traugott Ficker, which was published at Leipzig 
in 1853. The translation was attempted with the thought of 
making the material more easily accessible to readers, and 
especially to those who find the German language difficult. 
As a means to this end, he believed the Document section of 
the magazine might be the solution—however, holding the 
translation in abeyance until the Charles Richard Van Hise 
letters had been shared with the readers. Now that these 
have been concluded, the Ficker volume will in turn occupy 
these pages. 

To facet the life of Christian Traugott Ficker results in 
a disjointed and brittle sketch. Dr. Schafer searched dili- 
gently for biographical Ficker materials, so as to type this 
man more completely than just ‘the author,’ but the result 
is of mosaic pattern. In acknowledging a helpful letter, 
received in reply to one of his inquiries, Dr. Schafer set 
down some of his observations concerning Ficker. He states 
them thus: 


From various indications in the book itself, I have concluded that 
Ficker was not precisely a literalist in what he was disposed to tell the 
public. I think that in several respects he let his imagination run riot, 
though in most particulars and especially in some relationships, he is 
one of the best guides we have. We found by reference to the manu- 
script census of 1860 [Ozaukee county, created 1853] that at that time 
he was living in the family of J. W. John and was described as a music 
teacher. Inasmuch as he never owned property beyond the fifteen acre 
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tract you mention, and from the fact that he sold this land as early as 
1851, I developed a theory concerning him: namely, that he was a kind 
of educated ne’er-do-well; however, had some resources in the way of 
school mastership training and music training. It would be interesting 
to know how long he held out in the town of Mequon but apparently 
there is no present means of determining that point. 


As to the fifteen acres just mentioned, Dr. Schafer’s 
correspondent writes: “At long last I was able myself to 
examine the records of the office of the Register of Deeds 
of Ozaukee County. I identified the 15 acre tract which 
Christian Traugott Ficker sold by deed dated September 1, 
1851, to Carl Gottlieb Ehrenfried Hahmann. The consider- 
ation recited in the deed is $447.70... .’ 

From the title page of this faded book, Ficker, who spent 
his first winter in America in 1848-49, is described as: 
‘Farmer in Mequon, Wisconsin, North America... ,’ which 
must be accepted as an autobiographical bit with scant sub- 
stantiation. 

With the ‘presentation’ of Ficker in this rather hazy 
fashion, there now follows a summary of the first twenty 
pages of the translation—preparations for departure from 
Germany, the sea voyage, and the sighting of New York 
harbor. The author’s sojourn then is told in his own words. 





In a letter from an old friend Ficker is reminded that 
he had not kept his promises of writing ‘in regard to a de- 
scription of present conditions in general [in Wisconsin],’ 
and so he begins his book of advice—in the form of a letter— 
by promising a satisfactory reply. 

. .. What I write you herewith concerns principally the circumstances of 
this region, and you know me so well from of old that you will not sus- 
pect me of deliberate exaggerations or untruths. I present to you all 
truthfully as is due to you, an old friend. What I give you in this com- 


munication concerning Wisconsin in general, and particular districts of 
the same, I have derived in part through personal observation and ex- 
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perience and partly through trustworthy relations. . . . All that I can 
say has already been said and written by others, and perhaps better. 
Still, you wish to hear it once more from me, and I do not delay longer 
te prove to you thereby my thankfulness for so much friendly service 
shown me.... 


The causes for migration Ficker believes are threefold: 
political, religious, and a standard of living growing speed- 
ily worse. Such conditions lead to increasing restlessness. 
until finally ‘emigration fever’ has a strangle hold. The 
results are family conferences, sale of the emigrant’s prop- 
erty, and consultation with a reliable ship’s agent who com- 
pletes the arrangements for the voyage, all accompanied, of 
course, by qualms and heartaches. The emigrant’s posses- 
sions must be packed securely in carefully constructed 
chests, he advises, made fast with real door locks, as pad- 
locks are usually torn off by handling. These chests should 
be water proof, as the contents might easily be damaged by 
water. 

The food and general supplies for the overseas voyage 
which he recommends make a formidable list, a portion of 
which reads as follows: 

Wine, rum, dried fruit, smoked sausages and ham, well-baked zwie- 
bach (these are often very refreshing for soup), butter (for the earlier 
weeks), some fresh bread, cheese, water or pepper pickles, oranges (for 
punch or grog), sugar, eggs, mustard, salt, pepper, some vinegar, several 


pounds of chocolate, some oat grits (to ease the vomiting of the seasick), 
coffee, woolen blankets, mattresses,! (stuffed with seaweed), .... 


He mentions various cooking utensils and pewter dishes for 
use at mealtime. That a quantity of herring is essential for 
those who are not good sailors is his firm conviction. ‘I took 
along twelve of them, but at sea I was so often asked for 
only a small piece of herring for this or that seasick one that 
I was able to save out of my twelve herring, with some 

*One can also, for the sake of cheapness, make ordinary straw sacks of 


coarse linen at home and then in the place of embarkation stuff them with straw. 
—A0vTHOR. 
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difficulty, only half a one for myself.’ To relieve the tedium 
of the long hours, books as well as yarn and knitting needles 
should be found among the supplies. 

Rough-weather days are made hilarious by many un- 
planned incidents. He recalls the spilling of a kettle of rice 
down the hold which rained upon the head and shoulders of 
a voyager standing directly beneath; or of another who lost 
his balance and, when there was no possibility of regaining 
his feet, lay prone upon his stomach and consumed his 
dumplings and pork completely unembarrassed. He remem- 
bers vexatious days, too, when quarrels sometimes ending in 
blows made the crossing distasteful. The loss of hats and 
caps blown overboard by the gales, the need of insecticides 
which may have been overlooked in the preparations, the 
theft of certain possessions, illnesses, foggy days and nights, 
and danger of fires aboard: such experiences bring with 
them bitter regrets. But optimistically ‘if one reflects that 
it will last only a short time—that these difficulties, so to say, 
are cleansing fires’-— one can act stoically for a few weeks, is 
Ficker’s cheerful advice. 

Suddenly this unhappiness is entirely compensated for, 
when the joyous cry, ‘Land,’ ‘Land,’ brings a rush to the 
deck. Tears of joy begin to flow. “This is the land of your 
hopes, this is—America.’ There seems to be more life on 
the sea, for water as well as land birds appear in increasing 
numbers. There are fishing boats everywhere, but the one 
object upon which all eyes are intently fixed is a little, red 
vessel coming directly toward the great emigrant ship. The 
pilot boat is on its way! 





... The pilot now boards the ship and takes over the manage- 
ment of the same in the captain’s stead. The ship is cleaned 
of all foulness from top to bottom, in order that the sanitary 
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officers who inspect it may find no complaint against it. The 
women receive fresh water for washing and find themselves 
once more in their customary condition. Here is activity, 
here is running, there one sees glad, friendly faces, there one 
hears a chattering just as in a washroom. The wash is hung 
out on lines and the ship resembles more an old clothes shop 
than a ship. So at least it was in the case of our ship. 

The nearer one approaches the land, the more distinct 
become the forms of houses, hills, orchards, meadows, trees, 
and so on, and the higher and the more joyous beat the 
hearts in their bosoms. The more also is one inclined to direct 
his gaze away from the earth toward the heavens, praying at 
the same time: “Thou, O gracious God above, who hast 
brought me safely over the wild water, who hast held over 
me thy protecting hand and saved me from destruction, what 
fate mayest thou have provided for me in this new father- 
land? Shall it be fortune or misfortune, blessing or my 
destruction, a long life or a short one?’ Yet, trusting in God 
and through God’s earlier grace depending upon His future 
protection, one rejoices in the present. Several weeks, per- 
haps, the emigrant saw nothing but water, sky, and ship, 
and sea. Now here there meets his eyes, if he is a sensitive 
person, that which moves his innermost soul. If his objective 
was New York, he sees on the left the lofty coast of Staten 
Island which actually appears like paradise, particularly at 
night when uncounted lights light up the sea. One can hardly 
withdraw one’s eyes from the farmland which has been de- 
nied one for so long and which has so glorious an aspect. 
One would shed tears of joy. He would press the whole 
world to his deeply moved ecstatic heart. 

It is rare that a vessel can run into a harbor directly. 
Usually the anchor is dropped opposite the sanitary institute 
on Staten Island, whereupon the sanitary officer appears 
and investigates the health of the passengers, a matter which 
takes a few minutes. All must go on deck and march past 
the doctor. Whoever can walk is sound! (?) This brief 
mustering is gladly endured, by whomsoever it is possible, in 
any measure, for it is understood that otherwise he would 
have to go to the hospital where much time would be lost. 
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A person traveling alone can of course endure this more 
easily than if a member of a family were brought there when 
the remaining members would be obliged to remain for 
weeks in New York, wait on the discharge of the sick one, 
and spend their good money unless they should determine to 
leave the poor patient behind. So, for example, Mr. Hamann 
of Oleina, near Lommatzsch, was obliged to remain in New 
York about a week until, with much trouble, he was able to 
receive his small son back again. Illnesses which occur on 
shipboard (unless they have taken on a nervous character) 
usually disappear promptly of themselves without special 
medical help when the patient feels solid ground under his 
feet. 

The examination of the effects by the customs officers 
often takes place at the same anchorage—often, however, in 
the port itself. It is carried out very quickly because the 
examination is quite superficial. One has to open the chests, 
the officer generally lifts the sundry articles at the top a 
little, gives a sign to close up, and makes his signum on the 
chest with crayon. In this manner they inspect several hun- 
dred chests in the space of half an hour. Many dutiable 
articles may well have been mixed in, yet, in the case of 
immigrants, such matters are not so narrowly considered in 
America, which certainly does honor to the American char- 
acter. The American rejoices when the newly arrived bring 
something with them, whereby they are placed in position to 
establish their future the better and not be compelled to 
depend on the charity of others. 

Finally the anchor is hoisted once more, and we slowly 
enter the harbor. All kinds of people approach in steam- 
boats and other boats, offering for sale foodstuffs and other 
wares, advertising hotels for accommodations, and buying 
up materials with which the voyagers no longer wish to 
encumber themselves, such as mattresses, coverlets, clothing, 
surplus food, etc. The waters become ever more densely 
populated; hundreds of steam and other vessels crisscross 
about. One sees thousands [sic!] of colossal ships lying 
quietly at anchor. 
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Now we near the pier (of which there are a great many 
at New York and at other great harbors), that is, wide 
bridges built far out into the water at which the ships land 
to set off passengers and goods. It is well if from the mo- 
ment of arrival in America one can employ his five senses 
and learn to emancipate himself from his German innocence: 
for hundreds of swindlers surround him watching for the 
least opportunity to rob the inexperienced ‘greenhorn’ (as 
they call the newly arrived immigrant). It is hardly be- 
lievable how things go on as soon as the ship lands. Whoever 
has not fallen into the hands of a robber can have but little 
understanding of it. How madly hack drivers, runners for 
hotels and boarding houses (to engage the newcomers as 
guests), tradesmen and workmen and other speculators 
crowd onto the ship, seize upon chests and trunks to carry 
them to the pier and upon carts so that one is hardly safe in 
life or property. How easy it is, amid such confusion and 
under such pressure, to have a trunk or chest worked to one 
side and thus lost to the owner! 

You ask, how is this embarrassment and possible loss to 
be avoided? Friend, I will tell you how we carried on and 
how we protected ourselves against all damage. Two or 
three families joined together before landing and promised 
one another mutual aid. As soon as they landed, they for- 
bade anyone to touch their baggage. If those who crowd 
about fail to hear, one becomes rough, very rough and wrests 
whatever they had seized out of their hands without diffi- 
culty. They do not take this amiss for they are used to it. 
One must be careful, however, not to strike or bump any- 
one, because this can easily bring a sad result. Then half of 
the women, the children, and especially the weaker portion 
of the associated families are instructed not to permit any 
stranger to disturb anything or take anything away. The 
other half of them go to the pier. Now the stronger male 
members seize the chests, gradually work them onto the pier 
and place them under the guard of women and children. 
Everything being on land, we procure vehicles to carry it to 
a previously chosen, or yet to be selected, hotel. The vehicles 
are two-wheeled carts drawn by a single powerful horse, and 
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the drive goes pretty fast. But one must not let the vehicle 
out of one’s sight: many have lost their all in that way. 

The reader of this will wonder and ask how such a scan- 
dal can be endured in a civilized land. Friend, much has 
already been done by the officers to correct these evils, and 
the laws—as regards swindling—are rigorous. But in a land 
like America where personal freedom cannot be too nar- 
rowly limited the complete eradication of such misconduct 
and encroachments is not possible. In America it is said: 
“You are free, are independent—use your eyes and your 
intelligence, help yourself and protect yourself against 
fraud and interference.’ 

It is well to make a previous contract with the hotel- 
keepers at whose places one stays. Children under twelve 
years are charged half price for room and board though no 
very sharp inspection is made so that if the difference is not 
marked, a fourteen- or fifteen-year-old child can often pass 
for a twelve-year-old. For the rest, prices are generally the 
same in all boardinghouses, the great hotels excepted. Prob- 
ably a common understanding exists among them. If one 
has plenty of money, he can afford to spend a few days in 
New York and see the beautiful and the remarkable things 
of this tremendous city of about 500,000 inhabitants. In 
default of means, however, it will be best to hurry away 
from New York and on to the place of destination. 

Here I must offer the warning that one has to be careful 
not to accept banknotes from anyone in America as long as 
he does not know them accurately, for there are current in 
America many counterfeits and notes of defunct banks. It 
would not be possible to pass them. Many newly arrived 
immigrants are swindled in this way, because they naturally 
do not distinguish the true ones from the false and are not 
yet informed whether or not this or that bank is solvent. 

In New York there are probably as many official agents 
as there are states in the union. Each of these is instructed 
by his government to gain new immigrants for his particular 
state. Therefore, it cannot be otherwise than that the agent 
for Michigan, for example, will belittle the State of Wis- 
consin, or conversely, the Wisconsin agent Michigan. One 
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must pay little attention to them but follow his own ideas 
and the truthful representations of friends possibly already 
settled in America, provided he can believe them. As far 
as I am aware, every region and every condition in America, 
as in all other countries, has its ‘but.’ Yet I have the idea 
that, at least in the beginning, one should assign great, yes 
the greatest weight, to the healthfulness of the State in order 
to accustom himself to the American climate and the great 
changeableness of the weather. In this respect, with good 
reasons, I recommend (for Germans) Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, and all states lying within these latitudes. 
Only I have to remark that middle and northern Michigan 
are very wild and have sandy, infertile land which will not 
come into cultivation for long, long years. Southern Michi- 
gan is very fertile and consequently is already well-settled, 
and the land is moderately high-priced. 

Assuming that the plan is to go to Wisconsin, I shall 
give the most necessary directions for doing so. At New 
York go to the responsible agent from Wisconsin (this year 
he is Mr. H. Haertel) whose residence and office can be 
ascertained from the German society. He has the strictest 
orders from his government to be helpful ea officio to those 
who come to him intending to journey to Wisconsin; to give 
them advice regarding the best and cheapest mode of travel, 
and to protect them as far as possible from being cheated. 
Also, one can go to the German society to receive sugges- 
tions about a firm that will undertake to forward his goods 
to Milwaukee. Just this moment my neighbor, the vet- 
erinarian, John of Rochlitz, said to me that he had been 
moved to Milwaukee very fairly and cheaply by a certain 
Mr. Wolf, a forwarder near the German society in New 
York. I would advise that several combine and make a 
bargain in common, because in this way one can easily secure 
some concession in price. In bargaining, however, let it be 
clearly understood that one is to be forwarded by steam only 
from New York via Albany, Buffalo, Detroit, New Buffalo, 
Chicago, to Milwaukee. From New York you go by steam- 
boat to Albany, and thence to Buffalo by railway. Don’t 
permit yourself to be misled into going by canal under the 
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impression that it is cheaper. The cheapness only appears 
so, for the little one saves is expended doubly in the greater 
duration of the journey since by rail one goes from Albany 
to Buffalo in about thirty-six hours while by canal it often 
takes as much as fourteen days and longer. It often happens, 
on this account, that passengers leave the canalboat midway 
and take the train, preferring to lose the passage money 
already paid. 

From Buffalo to Milwaukee one goes partly by steam- 
boat, partly by rail. Here also, I do not advise anyone to 
proceed wholly by steamboat. The cost is almost the same, 
but the voyage through lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan 
takes at least twice as long as to go via New Buffalo and 
Chicago, and it is far more dangerous. It is not an over- 
statement to affirm that in the short voyage through these 
lakes one is in greater jeopardy of his life than in crossing 
the ocean. Since these lakes are quite narrow, the water, 
even in quiet weather, is almost always in motion. Now if a 
strong wind blows, the lake becomes extremely heavy and 
ships are easily wrecked upon the near-by shores. However, 
a much greater hazard threatens the vessels here through 
collisions. We remember the gruesome accidents of the past 
year. Who therefore has ears to hear, let him hear! 

From New York to Milwaukee one has all his effects 
always under observation, particularly the small things 
which are readily pushed aside. Unfortunately, thievery goes 
forward, particularly on the steamboats. The farther west 
one goes the more this deviltry decreases. Whoever has much 
and heavy baggage in thoroughly sound chests will do well 
to turn it over in New York to a forwarding agent— (for 
example, Rischmiiller and Léscher, Greenwich Street 70, 
which firm has always been well spoken of), and have them 
send it as ‘merchants’ goods’ directly to Milwaukee, ad- 
dressed to a trading firm, perhaps Maler and Wend, East 
Water Street, Milwaukee, or Greulich and Hartel, West 
Water Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. It is necessary to 
make certain in New York that it goes out promptly in 
order to avoid a long wait for its arrival in Milwaukee, with 
much loss of time. Those who do not require their smaller 
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articles can also insure these, when they will be wholly be- 
yond danger. In these ways one avoids the heavy labor of 
frequent loading and unloading and in addition saves ap- 
preciably in freight charges, since from New York to Mil- 
waukee a person can have only 100 pounds free and will be 
charged overweight for the balance.* Trifles that one can 
carry in handbags are not counted. In general the American 
deals rather leniently with immigrants. On the entire jour- 
ney, children under twelve years count as half a person and 
consequently pay from New York to Milwaukee only one 
half, but can have only fifty pounds free baggage. Yet no 
one asks for a birth certificate, and the rule is not enforced 
very rigorously. 

Being uncertain whether or not I shall return to the 
subject of railways later, I will make certain observations 
upon it at this point. These railways are far less fairly and 
sedulously served than in Germany. If, for example, in 
Germany a line keeper stands every half hour who has kept 
his assigned stretch of road in the most perfect order, such 
persons are here a mathematically unknown quantity. Tis 
therefore easy to understand that the embankments, the 
rails, and so on, cannot be in such perfect condition as they 
are there. But in this respect that is no matter in the eyes of 
the so frivolous ‘Yankee’ (native American) : what cares he 
about his life or that of another! In view of this unanswer- 
able heedlessness, one cannot wonder at the numerous acci- 
dents which occur upon American railways. In Germany 
there is a trainman in almost every car, here only one or two 
to a whole train who clatter along at a great rate from car 
to car in order to take up the tickets. It goes without saying 
that in journeying on these trains one often receives un- 
friendly rebuffs. 

In Albany one provides himself with supplies for one 
and a half days, since the train will stop an appreciable time 
only at Syracuse, which stop, however, is usually in the 
middle of the night, when everybody is asleep. At such sta- 
tions also everything is expensive. 


* Passengers’ goods cost $1.00 per hundred overweight while merchants’ 
goods are shipped at a freight charge of 68 cents per hundred.—Avrnor. 
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After many digs in the ribs and inconveniences we have 
at last reached our destination, Milwaukee, where we tread 
the soil of Wisconsin for the first time. I shall speak further 
on about its geographical situation, its climate, and so on, 
when I shall have accompanied the newly arrived immi- 
grants into inner Wisconsin. Now only something concern- 
ing Milwaukee itself. Milwaukee is a town which, prior to 
twelve or fifteen years ago, consisted of two or three log 
houses; now a town with mile-long streets, straight as a 
string; large, beautiful, massive houses, palaces, churches, 
schools, and so on, and is inhabited by 27,000-28,000 resi- 
dents. You marvel when you wander about this young city, 
which has come up out of the ground almost like a mush- 
room, and consider how short a time has elapsed between its 
embryo and its present great development. It grows day by 
day, and every day adds something to its beautification. 
The streets are being raised in order to make them dry and 
healthy; gas lighting brightens the night; various railways 
will center here shortly; sewers are under consideration; the 
best fire extinguishing arrangements have been hit upon, so 
that almost never can an outbreak of fire spread very far. 

Here the new immigrant must set himself the serious 
question: ‘What shall I do now? If a craftsman, and you 
desire to pursue your craft in this country, look about and 
see if you can find a position in some workshop. Consider 
however, that though you may have been the most skillful 
worker in your trade in Germany, you will be able to create 
very little sensation therewith, but must learn above all that 
here for the most part everything goes faster and with im- 
proved tools. Do not therefore preen yourself upon your 
knowledge and skill but learn and be content at first with 
minimum wages. Do not imagine that when you step upon 
American soil the people will marvel at you, as such an 
extraordinary worker, such a knowing artist, or so great a 
scholar; over you and your work, your artistic productions, 
or the fruits of your learning. There are plenty of extra- 
ordinary men of all classes in America. Hence, be not vain 
or puffed up, through which you can make yourself a laugh- 
ing stock; rather—learn, and in time you will do right well. 
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It has often happened that immigrants came here and 
were unable to enter at once upon the trade they had learned 
and followed in Germany. In that case, friend, if you don’t 
want to live at the margin of subsistence, take any work 
which offers that you can do and which will furnish support. 
Do not fancy that people in America are so narrow in their 
sympathies as to judge a man by the coat he wears or the 
trade he follows, and on those accounts to appreciate or 
despise you. Here all are equal—all are citizens, from the 
president down to the wood chopper. I have seen people 
in Milwaukee in finest frock coats and black, silken vests, 
who were smoothing the earth with a shovel which was 
brought in by draymen to fill in the streets. That does not 
disgrace them here and no one regards it. One supports 
himself honestly thereby—that is sufficient!—Be it in the 
office with a pen—be it on the street with shovel in hand!— 
Be sensible; stop being a German and be an American.— 
True, this is not possible for everyone who has just come 
from Germany and cannot as yet forget the fact. He still 
lacks that independent, self-determined aptness in all rela- 
tionships which from youth upwards so notably characterizes 
the resourceful American. Hence, it is not often the case that 
things suit the new immigrant at first blush. He comes here 
with too sanguine hopes, still too much in love with his old 
German, dearly-won institutions, thinks back on those only, 
and is deaf and blind to the new, the better; sees everything 
through foggy glasses and reasons falsely; the language, the 
climate, the mode of subsistence, the people, and a thousand 
other things are strange and unfamiliar to him. He becomes 
depressed, makes comparisons between the old and the new 
fatherland, overlooks the good and wholesome things of 
America and the doubtful disadvantageous things of Ger- 
many, and reasons in prejudiced, false fashion. This is the 
source of the numerous jeremiads intoned by new immi- 
grants and sent back to Germany. It is the cause of the 
violent contradictions between the informant, for whom 
everything did not at once succeed, and who, with greatest 
exertions, could not immediately secure paying work, and 
therefore made America out to be unconscionably bad, and 
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the one who was fortunate in finding at once upon arrival 
a good situation and therefore praised the country unrea- 
sonably. 

Therefore, friend, learn to know America somewhat and 
get your affairs somewhat arranged before writing home to 
condemn the new fatherland or belittle its advantages. 

Very different from the case of the craftsman or the 
tradesman is that of the person who has money and wishes 
to begin as a landed proprietor. Here, again, the question is, 
“Have you much or little?’ In the first case, my best advice 
to you is, remain in the vicinity of a well-settled and built 
community. Here there will be a market for your products, 
here are the best roads, here most provision will have been 
made for churches and schools, here you can most readily 
find the society you want; in a word, here you can carry on 
your business best and enjoy life. If you have but little, 
however, and still wish to go into agriculture, and want to 
secure much land for little money, you must go farther north 
or northwest and settle where congress land is still to be had 
(at $1.25 per acre) ; where there are as yet none or very bad 
roads, where you can sell your products with difficulty or not 
at all, where churches and schools cannot be expected for 
years, where your nearest neighbor lives several English 
miles from you. You will see nothing save the sky and the 
woods. Yet many a one thinks this easier than it really is 
and dreams of an idyllic solitude. But he quickly finds him- 
self deceived and regrets it. If you are young, you can do 
this more easily and trust to the future which will gradually 
find your region settled. But if you have already attained to 
some considerable age, believe me, you will have sacrificed 
your whole earthly future. 

In purchasing a farm or vacant land, wherever possible 
you should take with you an experienced, understanding 
friend who has been in America for some time to assist you. 
He, too, may be overwhelmed by the scandalous, cunning 
deceptions, but you much more so. He will be more familiar 
with the speech than you, he can at least take you to the right 
place for finding out the truth about the condition of the 
land you are inclined to buy: whether it actually belongs to 
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the person who wants to sell to you, whether or not a debt 
stands against it, and so on. In Germany, if one wishes to 
purchase a house or a piece of ground, he is informed by the 
magistracy what damages, debts, etc., are recorded against 
it. Here, however, that is unfortunately not the case: the 
authorities here go no farther than you demand and for 
which you pay them. For the rest, it is easy to see that pur- 
chases in well-settled districts are associated with less danger 
of swindling because there everyone knows, and it is easy to 
find out what conditions exist in connection with this or the 
other piece of land. On the other hand, in a poorly-settled 
region a settler sometimes does not know to whom the land 
adjoining his own belongs, since it lies vacant, without culti- 
vation or occupancy; or whether it actually belongs to the 
person who does live upon it. 

A great mistake of newly arrived immigrants is their 
strong mistrust of everyone who would serve them here with 
good advice. True, there are in America scoundrels in plenty 
who would like to skin the immigrant, who do not spare their 
neighbor or even their friend. But to trust and believe no 
one is to go too far and to throw out the baby with the bath. 
I have given my best advice to many a ‘greenhorn’ just as 
if he were my brother but I observed that he did not trust 
me. Mostly they have later regretted this and often have 


told me they would have done better had they followed my 
advice. 





If the immigrant has acquired an old, improved farm, 
it will not be difficult to operate it. If, however, he has 
bought wild woodland out of which to make a farm, that will, 
indeed, be hard labor and require strenuous exertion and 
grim endurance as I have found through personal experi- 
ence. If there is no neighbor in the vicinity to whom he can 
go temporarily, he builds himself a large, board hut (shanty) 
and begins to bite an opening:in his woods in which to erect 
his future dwelling. Having cut down enough logs and 
reduced them to the proper length, he goes out and invites 
his neighbors to come at a definite time to log up. For this 
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he must not omit any one, because all are usually mutually 
dependent and if one were not to go, no one would come to 
him in return. No one receives pay for it, but good food is 
provided and whisky plays a special réle in that connection. 
As soon as the requisite number of men are on the 
ground, the four sills, usually of oak, are laid which at the 
ends are mortised together in a very simple manner. Upon 
these other logs are laid until the house reaches the desired 
height. At the points where the logs come together, that is, 
at their ends and the ends of the partition walls, a man 
stands who joins them together with the axe. These people 
remain above until the building is completed. The higher 
the house grows, the more difficult and more dangerous 
naturally becomes the raising of the heavy logs. For this 
purpose strong skids are set against its side. Up these the 
logs are at first shoved by hand and, when they reach a cer- 
tain height, stakes shod with iron points are used. The axe- 
men who stand on the top generally assist by pulling with 
strong ropes. For protection against the logs rolling back, 
strong forked sticks are placed underneath. If all have been 
careful, an accident cannot easily happen. When completed, 
the whole thing is not unlike the house of a titmouse. Doors 
and windows are sawed out later. Upon this crib are placed 
rafters and the roof. Spaces between the logs are then closed 
with wood, smeared with mud, where possible lime used 
therewith, and then the exterior of the house is completed. 
It is easy to see that such houses have not exactly an 
elegant appearance, also they cannot be particularly roomy 
or convenient. For the most part also, they are intended 
merely for the first years. After a few years, the farmer 
builds himself a nice, hewn log house of one and a half or 
two stories or, if possible, a frame house. These frame houses 
are often made of sawed lumber; often, however, after the 
German fashion, of hewed lumber, trimmed with burned or 
dried brick. In this township of Mequon, of course one of 
the most densely settled and most extensively cultivated 
neighborhoods of Wisconsin, they rarely build rough log 
houses but generally well-hewn ones, whitewashed in the 
interior and often also on the outside. These or frame houses 
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are reckoned superior to all others. Old settlers already have 
large brick or stone houses. 

The roofing is almost always of shingles, only here and 
there in the neighborhood of Milwaukee, and in Milwaukee 
itself, does one find tile roofs. The shingles are, however, 
very different from the German shingles. The timber used 
for the purpose (oak or pine) is usually sawed into blocks 
17-18 inches long, then split into wedge-shaped sections, 
4, 6-8 inches wide, and trimmed on the drawing bench so that 
it is quite smooth and approximately ¥% to % inch thick 
at the lower end and very thin at the upper. Both sides of 
the shingle are made quite even (I planed mine) so that 
they will close upon one another properly. In covering, the 
roof is generally first overlaid with boards (slats are natur- 
ally of less service) and upon them you begin to lay the first 
row of shingles. The second row is placed 342-5 inches above 
the edge of the first, the third above the second, and so on, 
yet laid in such a manner that always at least two fingers’ 
breadth of the under shingle is covered by the one lying 
upon it. 

Naturally these shingles, depending upon their length 
or shortness, and depending also upon the greater or lesser 
spaces between them, lie over one another three, four, even 
five fold, and the entrance of snow or rain is not easily pos- 
sible, particularly if care and accuracy have been observed 
in the roofing. Such a roof looks neat and is much more 
attractive than one made of German shingles. Oak shingles 
frequently warp in the heat of the sun so that cast-iron nails 
(we have no others and besides with our hard woods we 
cannot use any other kind) break off and then snow especi- 
ally finds an easy entrance. This difficulty can be obviated 
by cooking the oak shingles once or twice in great iron 
kettles by which means this fault is corrected; however, be- 
fore being placed on the roof it is necessary to dry them 
well, for otherwise they would contract greatly, and the 
spaces between the shingles would thus become too large. 
The shingles on my buildings were all cooked, and during 
the four years they have been on they have not warped. 
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Concerning the practice of clearing the woods, as well as 
the first cultivation of the land, I shall speak in the succeed- 
ing chapter. In order to bring more system into this short 
treatise, I shall first treat of Wisconsin in general, her geo- 
graphical position, agriculture, productions, roads, constitu- 
tion, spiritual institutions, and so on, and lastly, little as one 
actually can do this, tell my readers who really is advised to 
emigrate and who not. 


CONCERNING WISCONSIN IN GENERAL 


The region northwest of Ohio up to the end of the eight- 
eenth century was a wilderness occupied by various tribes 
of warring natives. The military posts which were pushed 
out to near the western border of Ohio, as also individual fur 
traders, were perhaps the sole civilized persons who had trod 
the soil of Wisconsin from time to time. Gradually these 
fur traders established themselves permanently, founded 
settlements and, since they were convinced of the fruitful- 
ness and the healthfulness of the land and since the waters 
were more and more utilized by vessels, greater and greater 
masses of settlers entered so that the rapidity of the peopling 
of this land has been without parallel. For example, the 
population in Wisconsin during the years 1840-50 grew 
from 30,000 to 305,000, an increase which no other state of 
the union has as yet equaled in the same time. The growth 
of Wisconsin during these years was 900 per cent. Accord- 
ing to the last census of the year 1852 the population was 
over 400,000, and almost daily new hordes are streaming in. 

The reason for this lies not only in the fruitfulness of the 
land but is to be sought and found principally in its health- 
ful climate so harmonious with that of middle and north 
Germany, and in the good drinking water; for in the first 
respect [ fertility] other states of the union are equal; indeed, 
they even stand higher. But what would men gain if they 
had under their feet the most fruitful soil but were in danger 
every minute of some devastating fever that would cause 
them to exchange these earthly glories for heavenly glories? 
I know from personal experience that in Germany the 
people always dream of a region in America where there is 
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no winter but eternal spring and summer. But woe to him 
who seeks this ideal when first arriving in America and 
settles in a southern area; in very many cases he pays for it 
with his life. For my part, I can only advise him to seek in 
America at first a climate which is measurably similar to the 
accustomed climate. Later, when he has become accustomed 
to the great changeableness, he can go to a southern region 
without too great danger. Of course, here comes also the 
question whether he pursues business in the open or inside, 


for in the latter case he can protect himself better against 
the heat. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION, 
SURFACE, DIVISION OF LAND, ETC. 


Wisconsin embraces the greater part of the northwestern 
region which extends northward from the 40.5° north lati- 
tude and between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi river 
and stretches northward as far as Lake Superior. The por- 
tion of this surface that lies between Green Bay and Lake 


Superior and north and east of the rivers Menominee and 
Montreal belongs to Michigan. Another portion west and 
north of the rivers St. Croix and St. Louis belongs to Min- 
nesota. In view of the fact that Wisconsin lies several de- 
grees farther south than Saxony, it is surprising that such 
severe winters occur here. Perhaps the nearness to such 
great waters and also the vast stretches of uncultivated land 
affect this question. [So!] The days and nights naturally 
are not so long but also not so short as in Germany. On the 
twenty-first of June, which is the longest day, the sun rises 
at 4:28 and sets at 7:32. The superficial area of Wisconsin, 
omitting the waters of Lake Michigan and Superior, is 
54,000 square miles or 34,560,000 acres. 

As respects the subdivision of Wisconsin as well as the 
entire union into counties, townships, sections, and so on, 
this is a quite simple process but wholly unknown in Ger- 
many. The entire land surface is subdivided almost in the 
form of a checkerboard. Every field one thinks of as a 
section which embraces 640 acres of land and is an English 
mile long and the same in width. The boundaries of these 
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fields one thinks of as roads, and it is natural that all these 
roads are straight as strings, and run at right angles from 
south to north and from east to west, which at first pleases 
the new immigrant. Main roads are 4 rods (that is, 16% 
American feet or approximately 174% German) wide, sub- 
ordinate roads only 3. Thirty-six such sections (36 square 
miles) make a township, several such townships taken to- 
gether a county. The size of counties varies: ours, Washing- 
ton county, is 30 miles wide and 24 miles long. 

Now imagine forty straight lines 6 miles apart and run- 
ning from south to north (extending from the boundary of 
Illinois to Green Bay) and numbered from east to west, and 
you have the ranges. Now imagine thirty-seven such lines 
6 miles apart from east to west and number them from the 
boundary of Illinois to Green Bay, and you have the towns. 
In this manner I fancy I can give my readers a true picture 
of the subdivision of the land. 

And now, as one could easily suppose, all settlers upon 
the land build their houses and other necessary buildings at 
the roadsides, and their lands stretch toward the inner parts 
of the section in which they live. It is natural that, only with 
difficulty, can one see a resemblance to German villages. 
Here is in truth an uninterrupted continuous village whose 
density of population naturally depends upon the amount 
of land owned by the residents. Settlers of the township of 
Mequon have from a quarter section to forty acres, but only 
a few have eighty or more acres, with the result of course 
that this neighborhood is very fully settled. 


[T'o be continued] 





BOOK NOTES 


Henry de Tonty: Fur Trader of the Mississippi. By Edmund 
Robert Murphy. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 129 pp.) 

On the banks of the Illinois river, in the heart of the fertile fields 
of the State of that name, rises a tall bluff, that is known as ‘Starved 
Rock,’ now a part of a beautiful State park. This is one of the most 
historic places in the West, and is usually associated with the name of 
La Salle. True, it was part of La Salle’s concession, and the fort there- 
on was built in the late seventeenth century by his orders. But that 
explorer did not remain there long; too restless and too eager to explore 
and to secure the whole great valley of the Mississippi for France, he 
left in command the one man beside himself, who could control the 
fierce Indian tribesmen, his best lieutenant, Henry de Tonty. Many are 
the volumes about La Salle and his magnificent plans, and his equally 
magnificent failure, but there are few accounts of the man who made 
possible whatever success La Salle had. This small book from a Cali- 
fornian, conceived in the seminar of Professor Herbert E. Bolton in 
Berkeley is the latest of these and the best. 

It is a very careful study, and the author has apparently utilized 
all documents available in America for his purpose, including the photo- 
stats at Ottawa and Washington from the French archives. To begin 
with, the author spells the name of his hero, as he himself wrote it; 
‘Henry’ being the old form of ‘Henri’ and ‘Tonty’ preferable to “Tonti.’ 
To be sure, Tonty was of Italian origin, but it would be absurd to call 
him Henrici since he was thoroughly French in affiliation and loyalty. 
Indeed, our author is uncertain whether he was born in Naples or Paris, 
depending on the date of his parents’ flight from the former to the latter 
city. Cardinal Mazarin was at this period the real governor of France 
and at first was a patron of Lorenzo de Tonty, who invented the in- 
surance system known as ‘tontine’ from his name. Later the elder Tonty 
displeased the cardinal, and was thrown into the Bastille, where he was 
imprisoned for eight years, dying in 1686 ‘in misery.’ 

Meanwhile Henry and two younger brothers grew up in a French 
environment and, while still extremely young probably in his teens, 
Henry enlisted in the army as a cadet. Shortly after he was transferred 
to the navy and in an action in the Mediterranean lost his right hand. 
Something of his early resolution appears, when he himself amputated 
the wounded member, and afterwards had it replaced by a metal hand, 
fastened to the arm by a glove. This hand he often used as a weapon 
during his American career and terrified the Indians, who called him 
Bras-de-fer, or Bras coupé; hence his epithet “Tonty of the Iron Arm.’ 
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The French-Italian wars ending in 1678, Tonty sought reémploy- 
ment and was recommended to La Salle, who was in France seeking from 
the king the means for his exploration of the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi valley. Here was Tonty’s chance to serve his adopted country 
and to enable it to become a great Colonial power. How he did it is the 
theme of this book; his coéperation with La Salle and his devotion to 
his chief form the story Mr. Murphy has written. Tonty came West in 
the Griffin, the first sailing vessel on the Great Lakes, the fate of which 
has never been certainly known. He was left in charge of La Salle’s 
interests in the West, escaped with great difficulty from an Iroquois 
attack, retreated through Wisconsin, was missed by La Salle and sup- 
posed dead, until a joyful reunion occurred at the Michilimackinac mis- 
sion in 1681 on La Salle’s return. 

The real test of Tonty’s abilities came in the years that followed, 
when he accompanied his chief in 1682 to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
returned to take charge of the Illinois fort while La Salle went to France 
to prepare for his last and fatal expedition to the shores of Texas. It 
was Tonty who never lost heart, when he had no news of La Salle from 
the South, who kept the fort even when his chief’s brother deceived him, 
and who entered on the great enterprise which justifies the second part 
of the title of this book, Fur Trader of the Mississippi. 

For the most part of the remaining quarter century of his life Tonty 
was harassed by the Canadian officials, called on to lead the western In- 
dians to their aid, made two journeys south along the Mississippi to seek 
La Salle, and finally, learning of his murder on the plains of Texas, went 
to the aid of the Canadian Iberville, who founded Louisiana, and there 
died in his service. This life of remarkable fidelity and loyalty Mr. 
Murphy has carefully told. His style is somewhat abrupt, but his facts 
are correct, and the book is a contribution to the history of New France 
and its explorers. Had more men like Henry de Tonty had charge of 
the eighteenth century fur trade, France might never have lost her great 

colony of New France to England. 

The book is delightfully printed, and its bibliography is excellent 
as well as the appendix, which contains letters and documents but little 
known, four of which are translated by the author of the book. Publica- 
tion was made possible through the generosity of the Institut-Frangais 
at Washington. 


Lovisz Puetrs Keiitoace 


History of Milwaukee Railroad, 1892-1940. By H. H. Field. (n.p. 
[1941?]. 263 pp.) 

This volume manifestly holds more of interest for the student of 
transportation and for the statistician than for the everyday reader. The 
author was for years special counsel for the great railroad system of 
which he writes and thus had access to all the facts connected with the 
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somewhat checkered career of the corporation. This work is in effect 
a supplement to an earlier history of the same railroad written by John 
W. Cary, who was once also legal director of the Milwaukee railroad. 

A reading of this volume brings to the mind of the layman several 
reactions. The first is concerned with the evident desire of the parent 
corporation to acquire all the branch lines and small independent rail- 
roads within its sphere of influence; acquisitions that were to prove later 
in a majority of cases financial millstones around the neck of the system. 
Another revelation is the persistent financial juggling that seems inherent 
in railroad manipulation. Most disastrous of all to railroad investors 
has been the spirit of competition that eventuated in building more lines 
than could be operated with profit. These were all faults within the 
system. There were others for which the railroad managements were 
not responsible. The building of the Panama canal was one, government 
operation during the first World War was another, but perhaps most 
effective in the process of disintegration has been the ever-increasing use 
of privately owned motor cars and the use of public highways by con- 
tract motor trucks and busses. Whether these blows at railroad trans- 
portation have been internal or external, they have resulted in an unfor- 
tunate financial situation for most of the great railroads. Mr. Field’s 
book gives more than a hint of how this has come about. The story of 
the Milwaukee railroad could as easily be the story of many other great 
railroad systems. 

Fond du Lac W. A. Trrvs 


Location and Detailed Description of Early Catholic Church Pro- 
perty in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee Wis. Compiled by John G. La 
Vies under the direction of the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, D.D. (Privately 
printed. Milwaukee, 1941. 83 pp.) 

At first sight this reference manual seems no more than a plat-book 
of certain church properties in the seventeen counties comprising south- 
eastern Wisconsin. But a closer examination of the maps and explana- 
tions evidences a careful effort to locate all the ‘ghost parishes’ within 
this diocesan area. These so-called ‘ghost parishes’ are Catholic churches 
and cemeteries established in the earlier beginnings of the State which 
have since been either entirely abandoned or transplanted to other sites. 

Against the background of these county maps, drawn by John G. 
La Vies, a Milwaukee architect, the reader of State history can plainly 
see the constant drifting of that most fluid item called ‘population.’ The 
flow of folk from the countryside to the cities in part explains the ‘ghost- 
ing’ of these parishes. The process in a measure corresponds to the 
closing or consolidation of the old-fashioned district school. Whereas 
the closing of a country school is sometimes met with a certain amount 
of sentimental objection, the ‘ghosting’ of a church is forlorn in the fact 
that the adjoining cemetery is likewise abandoned. So reading the maps 
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in this manual and remembering the perennial drift of population, one 
is amazed that so few parishes have fallen into oblivion during the cen- 
tury. This fortunate fact is largely due to the foresight of the Rev. 
Martin Kundig, the pioneer priest who established so many of the older 
parishes in this area. 

The materials and maps for this mimeographed manual were 
gathered upon the request of the Archbishop of Milwaukee, and were 
compiled under the direction of the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, who is the 
authority on the life and times of Father Kundig. It seems an index 
might further clarify the compilation; still, too much credit cannot be 
given to the compilers and map maker who gathered much interesting 
information from old records and older folk whose memory of persons 
and places is fast fading away. To have saved some of these facts and 
mapped the sites of certain early church foundations is in itself a fine 
contribution to accurate Wisconsin State history. 

St. Catherine’s Church 

Mapleton, Wisconsin Rev. Lincotn F. WHELAN 


Guide Book of Cave of the Mounds. By Alonzo Pond. (Milton 
Junction, Wisconsin: Frantz Printing Company. °1941. 83 pp.) 

When C. I. Brigham—a descendant of Pioneer Ebenezer Brigham 
of Blue Mounds—leased the quarry on his farm, a mile east of Blue 
Mounds village, the contractor for crushed rock decided to loosen all of 
his rock at one time. This resulted in a blast caused by 1,600 pounds of 
dynamite which loosed 5,000 tons of lime rock. Two gaping holes were 
torn in the face of the quarry, found to be the ceiling of the cave. These 
later became the entrances to this underground wonderland. 

This subterranean museum, with a uniform temperature of 46° 
Fahrenheit summer and winter, is ‘an Alice-in-Wonderland world of soft 
browns, and red, of shades of orange and sharp contrasting black and 
white . . . a land of stone statues, onyx floors, stilled waterfalls and 
silent darkness,’ says the Guide Book. 

Visitors are awed by the crystal cascade, the vividly-colored petri- 
fied waterfall, bleeding stalactites, stalagmitic formations resembling 
sculptured groups, the gem room of delicate crystal, and an eery room 
with torquoise-colored walls. All this grandeur State Geologist E. F. 
Bean defines as ‘an unspoiled Natural Wonder.’ 

Discovered on August 4, 1939, Cave of the Mounds was opened to 
the public the May following, and has become a focal point for sight- 
seers in the State. The Guide sets forth simply the story of what there 
is to see at the Cave, interspersed with valuable geological information, 
which would not be questioned for its authenticity, for it is written by 
the well-known archeologist, Alonzo Pond. Good illustrations supple- 
ment the several chapters. 


Litituan KrveGcer 
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When Beaver Dam observed its centenary in early July, the his- 
torical committee of the celebration provided a remembrance for the 
occasion in the form of a Centennial History of the city. One can well 
believe that endless hours were consumed in gathering the materials for 
these sketches as well as in assembling the great number of attractive 
illustrations found throughout the 300 pages. The frontispiece in color, 
showing beavers at work, is not only appropriate in subject matter but 
an unusually fine introduction to the history. A section of 13 pages 
contains a group of small illustrations which alone tells a rather complete 
centennial story. Accounts of Indian culture, settlement, transportation, 
civic and industrial development, recreation, public schools, with sketches 
of the villages in Beaver Dam township, and so on, are found in the 
volume. Some 125 pages at the back are devoted to advertisements 
which made publication possible. This souvenir shows what a purpose- 
ful committee can accomplish if they bring to their task determination 
and enthusiasm. 


The Reminiscences of Dr. Robert G. Sayle (1860-1940), deals with 
his practice at Hales Corners in the horse-and-buggy days and closes 
after forty-four years of practice at Milwaukee. This eighty-four page 
booklet tells principally of the difficulties of the pioneer day in re- 
lation to the medical profession, and how they were met by a courageous, 
young doctor. Famous names, such as Drs. Senn, Ochsner, and others, 
add interesting bits to this biographical sketch. 


Three Score Years and Fifteen, 1866-1941 (40 pp.), written by 
Robert Haese of Forest Junction, is the first permanent history of the 
Zion Evangelical congregation of Forest Junction, Calumet county, 
published on the occasion of its seventy-fifth anniversary, in early 
November. One senses that Mr. Haese did some thorough research in 
manuscript and printed sources, but he says also that much of the 
information on the earliest activities of the church ‘passed orally from 
parents to children and must be largely relied upon in compiling a his- 
tory at this late date.’ Though the major portion of this work empha- 
sizes the growth of the church, there is also good material on the first 
settlers of this part of Calumet county. With the hewing out of the early 
farms came the building of the first church to take the place of ‘school- 
house worship, in the summer of 1869; hardly a quarter century had 
passed when a fine, red brick edifice was erected in 1895, whose spire 
dominates the surrounding countryside. The latter part of the volume 
is devoted to the ‘pictorial presentation’ of the adult classes of the 
Sunday School. Zion Evangelical is to be congratulated on having as a 
member so fine a recorder of history as Mr. Haese. 





THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 


LovuisE PHELPs KELLoGG 


I THE SOCIETY 


HE eighty-ninth annual meeting of the society took place October 16 

in the rooms of the historical library. In the forenoon Dr. Ed- 
ward P. Alexander, the superintendent, was in charge of a conference 
on the problems of local historical societies. The president of the Wis- 
consin genealogical society, Mr. F. Winston Luck, presided at a fore- 
noon conference on the problems of genealogical research. The annual 
business session convened at 2:30 in the North hall of the museum. A 
memorial address for Thomas J. Cunningham, the only curator whose 
death occurred during the past twelve-month, prepared by Albert O. 
Barton, was read by title. The following curators were elected for the 
term expiring in 1944: Edward A. Birge, Edward E. Browne, William 
G. Bruce, Morris C. Crandall, William L. Evans, John D. Hicks, Earle 
S. Holman, Martha B. Merrell, Harry Sauthoff, George C. Sellery, Ed- 
ward B. Steensland, and William A. Titus. The Rev. Francis X. Orthen 


of Eau Claire was elected curator for a one-year term to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Thomas J. Cunningham. 


The new members who have joined the society during the quarter 
closing October 10 with their sponsors are as follows: 
Life 
Names of Member Address Nominated by Address 
Harry A. Harding Baileys Harbor H. R. Holand Ephraim 
Annual 


Dr. Albert W. Bryan Madison Dr. W. S. Middleton Madison 
Sheldon T. Gardner Gonzalez, Fla. Charles E. Brown Madison 
Lewis F. Nelson Kaukauna 

Jess M. Schuldt Madison 


Three annual members have transferred to life memberships: 


James N. Farley of Madison; Thomas E. Hayes of Milwaukee; and John 
A. Scholten, Madison. 


NECROLOGY 


The following life members have died during the last quarter: 


Father Joseph Berg of Milwaukee died on July 11. He taught at 
St. Francis Seminary, resigning to become pastor of St. Joseph’s church, 
Milwaukee, and later of an Edgerton congregation. He translated and 
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adapted from the German the Passion play which was given annually 
during Lent by St. Joseph’s parish. 


George W. Burton, retired banker and pioneer resident of La Crosse, 
died at his home August 1, 1941. A native of Vermont, Mr. Burton was 
a graduate of Yale, where he was a classmate and intimate friend of 
President William Howard Taft. Coming to La Crosse in 1879, his 
entire active business life was spent in the banking business. 


The Rev. O. W. Smith, Congregational minister, nationally known 
sportsman, writer and authority on angling, died at his home in Mondovi, 
on September 22. Born at Weyauwega in 1872, Mr. Smith was a gradu- 
ate of Lawrence College, Appleton, and resided in Wisconsin during his 
entire ministry. 


Annual members who have died during the last quarter are: 


Edward P. Sherry died in Milwaukee on August 6. Born in Neenah, 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, he had been a resident of the 
State during his entire lifetime. Prominent in the paper mill industry, 
Mr. Sherry had been active in civic affairs and served on many boards 
and commissions. He had been a member of this society since 1918. 


Alvin P. Kletzsch, real estate man, civic leader, and member of a 
widely known hotel family, died in Milwaukee, October 8. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel said of him ‘that he was probably the champion unpaid 
officeholder in the service of Milwaukee County.’ 


Tue Starr 


Dr. Edward P. Alexander, who succeeded the late Dr. Schafer as 
superintendent of the society, arrived from Cooperstown, New York, 
the latter part of September. He and Mrs. Alexander were honored at 
a dinner and reception the evening of October 15, the day preceding the 
annual meeting. Curators, staff members, society members, librarians, 
and others attended. 


On an eastern trip in early August, Mr. Charles E. Brown, director 
of the museum, visited the State museum at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
and several county and other museums in neighboring communities. 


AccEssIONs 
From the estate of John M. Winterbotham of Texas, who was a 


life member of the society and a frequent contributor to its manuscript 
collections, has come a large assortment of autograph letters and signa- 
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tures, gathered from many sources. Among them is a volume of letters, 
1821-78, received by Baron Kinnaird, mainly from men in British public 
life; a volume of letters written to Sir Sidney Colvin, who was for 
many years keeper of prints at the British museum; and a volume of 
autographs collected by the Rev. Jerom Murch, mayor of Bath. Mis- 
cellaneous groups include a number of signatures on parchment of 
minor British government officials of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and numerous more recent ones of persons prominent in British, 
French, and American political and literary life. One folder contains 
letters received by Arthur Weld, 1887-98, in his capacity as dramatic 
and music editor for the Milwaukee Journal. Some additions have been 
made to the collections of autobiographical sketches and correspondence 
of prominent Americans described ante, xvi, 108. 


A collection of official records of the Wisconsin State union of the 
American society of equity up to the time of its reorganization in 1934 
as the Equity union has been received. The records, largely in the 
form of proceedings of State conventions, minutes of executive meetings, 
and financial reports, are not continuous or complete, but are neverthe- 
less valuable for a study of a farmers’ movement that has lasted over a 
period of years. Among the many subjects discussed, in addition to the 
affairs of the organization itself, are farmers’ problems and attitudes, 


farmer-labor relations, and many phases of the codperative movement in 
Wisconsin. 


Through the instrumentality of Floyd G. Lounsbury, a microfilm 
copy, accompanied by a typewritten translation, of a diary kept in the 
Oneida language on the Indian reservation near Green Bay from 1868 
to 1878, has been acquired. John Archiquette, the diarist, comments 
briefly on action of the tribal council and on events relating to himself 
and other members of the tribe such as the organization of an Indian 
band, road building, religious services, horse trading, and social affairs. 


Correspondence of the late Dr. Louis Kahlenberg, from 1895 to 
1940 a member of the Chemistry department, University of Wisconsin, 
and for eleven years its chairman, deals with problems of research, ad- 
ministration, publications, and placement of students through a period 
of important development in scientific studies and methods. The collec- 
tion, numbering about 5,000 pieces, was presented by his widow. 


Record books of the First Regular Baptist church of the town of 
Union, Rock county, have been received recently. These records, dating 
from the organization of the church in 1844 to its dissolution in 1927, 
contain minutes of meetings of the society and records of membership 
and of pastors. 
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The Rev. C, Luke Leitermann of West De Pere has presented @ 
miscellany of papers including some Civil war correspondence of Joseph 
H. Saunders of Edgerton; five letters, 1850-61, to Havens Wilbur of 
Watertown, dealing with family affairs; a letter written at Panama im 
1858 describing a death from yellow fever; and a few manuscripts, 1826- 
48, of John Peterson Husevold, an emigrant from Norway to Muskego. 


II THE STATE 


The growth of historical interest in the State is marked by the in- 
creased interest of our own citizens in their historic houses. At Green 
Bay on August 10, Miss Susan B. Davis, former freshman dean at the 
State university, spoke from the portico of the Cotton house at Camp 
Smith to an audience of more than 200. The lectures continued through- 
out the summer months. At Kaukauna the official hostess at the beauti- 
ful, old Grignon house is Mrs. Rossitee Grignon, and William F. Wolf 
is the curator; a number of letters and deeds have been found and are 
on display. Because the location was selected for a new college build- 
ing, the old schoolhouse at Ripon, lettered as the ‘Birthplace of the 
Republican Party,’ has been removed a short distance, and its founda- 
tions secured. It is still on the campus of Ripon College. At Milwaukee 
the Benjamin Church house, now in Estabrook park, is the pride of the 
city. The Octagon house at Watertown held ‘Pioneers’ Day’ on Au- 
gust 10. 


At Prairie du Chien the museum is now cared for by the artist, Cal 
Peters. The Rev. L. R. Cooper has removed from the city. Dr. J. 
Edwards, director of Milwaukee’s public museum, visited at Prairie du 
Chien and highly commended what has been done. 


When the Wisconsin medical association met in Madison in Septem- 
ber, the local newspapers took the occasion to recall the fame of many 
Wisconsin physicians of the older days. At the several forts army phy- 
sicians and surgeons were stationed, chief of whom was Dr. William 
Beaumont, who by an accident to a patient was enabled to study digestion 
by ‘a window into his stomach.’ The grave of Dr. Lyman Foot is in 
the military cemetery at Prairie du Chien. Dr. Nicholas Senn went 
from Wisconsin to become surgeon general of the army. Wisconsin also 
gave Chicago two noted physicians: Albert J. Ochsner and Henry B. 
Favill, sketched recently in this magazine by the late Dr. Joseph Schafer. 


At the time of the fall opening of St. John’s Military Academy at 
Delafield, a special meeting was held at Cushing memorial park and 
a flag presented to the relief corps at Waukesha. The principal speaker 
was Major H. H. Holt, dean of the academy, who gave a patriotic 
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talk on the difference between democracy and totalitarianism illustrated 
by the lives of the three Cushing brothers and the honor here paid them. 
“These sons of one mother gave their lives for this union, of which we 


mee proud. No nation can long endure, which does not honor its heroic 


The museum in Nelson Dewey State park has been enriched by the 
relics of the Mankel family, who lived at Beetown and had a number 
of agricultural implements of the early day. 


At Dodgeville the private collection of Wesley J. Hocking of Cor- 
nish descent is visited by many and is desired for public exhibition. It 
has also been suggested that the relics of Stephen C. Bolles, editor and 
congressman, who died July 8, become the nucleus of a Janesville 
museum. 


The Koshkonong museum was incorporated in September by a group 
of Norwegian Lutherans to perpetuate the old West Koshkonong church, 
where the first meeting was held in 1844 under two oak trees. Later an 
octagon church was built, and it is proposed as a civic project to build 
an octagon building to house the museum, many articles for which are 
waiting to be publicly displayed. Martin Midthun of Madison, Iver M. 
Kalnes of McFarland, and the Rev. S. M. Topness of Stoughton are the 
members of the committee for arrangements of such a museum. 


The beautiful ‘Old Mission’ resort on Madelaine island is now the 
property of Beloit College having been left as a heritage to the college 
by the Salmon family. The college plans to open a museum in the 
former schoolhouse. 


Locat Histroricat Societies anp Musrums 


The Brown county historical society held in September at Green 
Bay a memorial meeting for Miss Deborah Martin, historian and librar- 
ian who died ten years ago. The tribute was presented by the present 
librarian, Miss Martin’s successor, Miss Sybil Schuette. Miss Schuette 
was elected in September president of the Wisconsin State library asso- 
ciation. 


The Burlington historical society received in September the Per- 
kins collection of ‘old things’ from the home of Captain John E. Perkins 
of the Civil war and his descendants. Among the articles is the uniform 
of A. W. Perkins, a member, of the early Byrd expedition to Antarctica. 


The Douglas county historical society has loaned its curator, Gerald 
Stowe, to defense work; the acting curator during his absence is the Rev. 
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Morris C. Dickey, formerly of Solon Springs. The new curator has re- 


arranged many exhibits and gives interesting talks on pioneer days from 
his own recollections. 


Fort Atkinson museum under the efficient charge of its director, Mrs. 
Zida C. Ivey, celebrated in September the eighth anniversary of its 
founding by inviting the townspeople to visit the museum and sign the 
guestbook. 


Green county historical society continued its pilgrimages during the 
summer. At the New Albany meeting in July a descendant stated that 
his grandfather named the county for his home county in Pennsylvania. 
The latest pilgrimage was held September 14 at Clarno, the home of 
the first settler, Andrew Clarno, who came in 1827. This is the site of 
the Trumpy farm and the Schueyville mills; the latter are now torn 
down, but the Schuey home is still preserved. At the meeting a num- 
ber of impromptu talks were given, including that of Carl Marty Sr. 
of Monroe. 


At Kenosha, the historical and art museum sponsors a series of 
lectures for the winter; these are attended by the townspeople in num- 
bers and are called the ‘poor man’s theater.’ 


The Lake Mills-Aztalan historical society has rescued the old Azta- 
lan church from ruin, and hopes to make it the home of its museum. The 
village of Aztalan was platted in 1841 and was a flourishing settlement 
before the railroad ‘went by on the other side.’ In August a ‘sociable’ 
was held on the grounds of the old church when the bell was rung the 
first time in ninety years. September 19 the church was the meeting 
place of the society which now numbers a hundred members. 


Milwaukee county historical society had an automobile tour of the 
county parks, September 6, which was largely attended. The annual 
meeting on September 25 reélected the former officers: Frederic Heath, 
president; Marion G. Ogden, secretary; Albert Schnabel, treasurer and 
curator. 


President Robert Neal of the Mineral Point historical society an- 
nounces the completion of the ‘Story of Mineral Point,’ by the writers’ 
project of WPA. 


The Oconto county historical society received many gifts for the 
museum in the Beyer house, Oconto, and on the Fourth of July, William 
E. Volk of Oconto Falls was host for visitors. The last day of July 
the society entertained the county board at the house. August 10-17 
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was children’s week, when the museum was opened without entrance 
fee and the articles explained to the young visitors. The logging camp 
was the scene of the quarterly meeting in September. 


The Oneida county historical society held a picnic, August 17, on 
Indian lake not far from Rhinelander. Visitors were present from 
Wausau, Antigo, and St. Paul. 


Pierce county historical society was chartered August 25 at Madi- 
son. Headquarters for the society will be at Ellsworth. 


Sauk county historical museum has been open without charge during 
the summer months. Arthur Koenig having been drafted for service, 
Curator M. C. Crandall gave his time and care to the museum work. The 
autumn meeting was held early in October. 


The directors of the Shawano county historical society met Septem- 
ber 26 to plan for meetings during the winter. During the summer 
months many valuable articles for the society’s exhibits were collected, 
among them a dough mixing trough made in Germany. 


Walworth county historical society has been granted the use of 
rooms in the Matheson memorial library at Elkhorn for the collections 
that have been made for a museum. The society’s log cabin on the fair 
grounds was the scene, August 29-September 2, of the society’s “At 
Home’; tea was served by members in old-fashioned costumes, and a 
different program was sponsored each day by the several communities of 
the county. Much interest was awakened in the society’s undertakings. 


The autumn meeting of the Waukesha county historical society took 
place on September 13 at Cushing memorial park, Delafield, with an 
attendance of a hundred. President R. M. Wilkinson presided; the 
speech of Major Holt has been commented on ante. 


The September meeting of the Winnebago county archeological and 
historical society was a reception at the Sawyer museum for old settlers 
of Oshkosh. Any who had lived in the vicinity before 1875 were especi- 
ally invited to attend. The scrapbooks of Mrs. Susa Sturtevant, born 
in 1840, have been given to the society by her daughter, Miss Gene 
Sturtevant. 


The old settlers of Chequamegon bay region had a largely-attended 
meeting, August 17, at Ashland. Dr. J. M. Dodd gave an address on 
the history of this famous part of Wisconsin. 
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The Richland county old settlers gathered at Richland Center, 
August 24, and listened to an address by Judge L. H. Bancroft, him- 
self an ‘old timer.’ The museum of the county has been temporarily dis- 
continued because of lack of space in the courthouse. 


The WPA continue work on the inventories of the county records of 
Wisconsin. Fourteen of the seventy-one counties have already been 
covered, and the others are progressing well. 


MARKERS 


Curator C. E. Broughton, editor of the Sheboygan Press, erected 
an ornamental iron marker in August on the site of the home of John 
L. Sexton, first schoolteacher of Sheboygan county. The marker reads: 
‘Site of former home of John L. Sexton pioneer school teacher, “A 
friend of the Great Outdoors.” Born 1824, Died 1911.’ Sexton lived 
somewhat of a recluse in his latter years, and met a violent death at the 
hands of an Italian laborer. 


The Kellogg family of Wisconsin have held for some years an 
annual reunion at or near Racine. The Sylvania cemetery, five miles 
west of the city, contains the graves of Helmont Kellogg, Revolutionary 
veteran, and his wife, Susanna Moore Kellogg, who came to this region 
from Connecticut with their sons in territorial times. At the 1940 meet- 
ing, the Kellogg kin decided to mark the site of the original log church, 
the first Methodist church in southeastern Wisconsin. It stood on the 
southeastern corner of what is now the section line between Kenosha and 
Racine counties on the Chicago-Milwaukee road, now Federal High- 
way 41. The place was known as ‘Kelloggs Corners, Chauncey and Seth 
owning adjacent farms, Austin and Thaddeus not far distant. Leverett 
Steele, the fifth brother, made his home in Milwaukee. August 9, 1941, 
the Kellogg group met and dedicated a boulder on the present school- 
house grounds. It reads: ‘Kelloggs Corners 1837 original stone from 
Methodist church erected by descendants of Helmont Kellogg, 1941.’ 
The old church, built of logs cut by the Kellogg brothers and handmade 
nails furnished by Austin Kellogg, stood until 1916, when it was sold; the 
site was transferred in 1924 to enlarge the playground of a neighbor- 
ing school. 

A pamphlet entitled, The Church at Kelloggs Corners, was printed 
by Hollis M. Kellogg of Chicago, who was president of the group that 
erected the memorial. Louise P. Kellogg of the historical society’s staff 
was unable to attend the dedication because of illness. A copy of the 


pamphlet has been presented by Hollis Kellogg to the State historical 
society. 
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The model of the Jean Nicolet statue which is being made by Sidney 
Bedore, Wisconsin-born sculptor, author of the group in the courthouse 
park at Green Bay, is nearing completion. It is hoped to erect the 
statue in the Capitol park next summer. The project had its inception 
at the time of the tercentennial celebration in 19384. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The centennial of the first grand lodge of the Masonic order was 
celebrated at Mineral Point last July. The charter, number 1, was 
shown at the commemorative exercises in the Municipal theater, when 
Dr. Preston Bradley of Chicago, himself a Mason, gave the address be- 
fore 1,500 auditors. A parade followed in the late afternoon. The 
charter was granted to General William R. Smith, Moses Meeker, and 
Charles Dunn, all well-known pioneers of southwestern Wisconsin. Al- 
though the date of the charter was May 2, 1841, granted by the grand 
lodge of Missouri, the first meeting was not held until July 26 of that 
year. Hence the celebration of last July. 


Rebekah lodge is the women’s auxiliary of the Order of Odd Fel- 
lows. The Rebekahs celebrated in September the ninetieth anniversary 
of their founding. 


The American Exchange bank of Madison observed on Septem- 
ber 19 the seventieth anniversary of its founding. The second oldest 
financial institution of the Capital city, it was opened in 1871 by John J. 
Suhr as the German-American bank; in 1918 the name was changed to 
American Exchange. It now occupies the site of the American House, 
the hotel where the first legislature of Madison was held in 1838. 


Members of the Wisconsin library association met at Madison in 
State convention, September 25-27. Since this was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary year, a Golden Anniversary banquet on Friday evening was devoted 
especially to reminiscences relating to the association’s beginnings. 
Many of the guests were attired in the quaint costumes of the nineties. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The centennial of the dedication of its first Baptist church building 
at Delavan was held there on August 24. The Enterprise carried a pic- 
ture of the small log building and a description of the first edifice for 
that denomination in Wisconsin territory. The liberality of this pioneer 
group is shown in the resolution, tendering the use of this meetinghouse 
to either the Methodists or Presbyterians, one Sunday in four. 

The souvenir centennial booklet (1839-1939), received by the his- 
torical society, recalls the history of the church, In its thirty-two pages 
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appear the portraits, with one exception, of the ministers who guided 
the affairs of this church, accompanied by biographical data to round out 
the 100-year-old story of this congregation. 


Two Congregational churches held centennial observances this quar- 
ter; that of Oconomowoc, where four men and six women organized a 
church, whose hundredth year had a notable remembrance on Septem- 
ber 21; that of Ft. Atkinson founded by the Rev. Stephen Peet held its 
celebration during the autumn. 


St. Matthew’s Catholic church at Oak Creek, Milwaukee county, 
gathered descendants of its pioneers on Sunday, September 21, to honor 
the first Mass held there in 1841. Archbishop Moses E. Kiley was the 
celebrant; there was also a sermon in the Slovak language. 


St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran church of Grafton celebrated a 
ninetieth anniversary, July 13, when the morning service was in German 
and that of the afternoon in English. A history of the church was given 
on July 9 in the Cedarburg News. 


The ninetieth anniversary of the Liberty Lutheran church, two 
miles west of Deerfield, Dane county, was held on September 7, in the 
same church building where the first services took place in 1851. The 
building, constructed by Norwegian farmers of the neighborhood, is built 
of stone quarried from the native limestone, with a master carpenter from 
Norway to aid. Only four pastors have served in the ninety years. 


The Fulton Congregational church was founded in 1851 by the Rev. 
Dexter Clary, a missionary to Wisconsin. It was strongly antislavery 
and at the close of the Civil war sent two young women to teach the 
freedmen in the South. The ninetieth anniversary celebration occurred 
on September 14. 


St. Mary’s of the Lake at Westport, Dane county, held a diamond 
jubilee in July. It was originally an Irish congregation, and still serves 
many of these immigrants for some miles around. The first building is 
still in use. 


The First Lutheran church of Stoughton held the last Sunday in 
September a seventy-fifth anniversary with the arrival from London of a 
member of King Haakon’s cabinet in exile. The services were all in 
the English language except for an all-Norwegian program in the eve- 
ning. 
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Historic Notes 


The fourth annual production of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell took place 
at New Glarus, August 31 and September 1. On the latter date the play 
was given in the English translation. This has become a community 
affair, and New Glarus people prepare during the whole year for the 
presentation, which typifies their national home and its early fight for 
freedom. 


The Evansville Review of September 18 gave a historical account 
of the Evansville Seminary, founded in 1855 by the Methodist church. 
Its first principal was the Rev. R. O. Kellogg, and the Rev. Henry Col- 
man served for several years. The school was famous for its illustrious 
students, a governor of Wisconsin, a justice of the supreme court, a 
president of the University of Wisconsin, two United States senators, 
and one or more artists being among its alumni. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The position of archivist of the United States has changed hands. 
R. D. W. Connor has resigned and returned to the University of North 
Carolina. In his place Solon J. Buck, director of research at the Ar- 
chives, has been appointed. Dr. Buck is well-known in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Minnesota, and the Northwest. It is a signal honor for one of 
our own historians. 


The American association for state and local history held its first 
annual meeting October 8, at Hartford, Connecticut. The subject for 
the morning meeting was, ‘Raising the Standards of Local Historical 
Work,’ led by Superintendent Arthur J. Larsen of Minnesota historical 
society. The afternoon program discussed publications, led by Dorothy 
C. Barck, editor for the New-York historical society. At the annual 
dinner the president, C. C. Crittenden, gave his address. The first bulle- 
tin of the society published in October is entitled, What Should Our 
Historical Society Do? It was prepared by Edward P. Alexander, now 
superintendent of the Wisconsin historical society. 


The American historical association will meet at Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29-31, headquarters at the Stevens hotel. An interesting program has 
been prepared by a committee headed by Curtis P. Nettels of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. James Westfall Thompson, of the University of 
California, is president for the ensuing year. 


The National Academy of Sciences held its autumn meeting at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, October 18-15. Representatives 
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from institutions as widely separated as Harvard and Stanford universi- 
ties were present. Dr. E. A. Birge, president emeritus of the University 
of Wisconsin and an eminent scientist, presented a paper at the opening 
session. The universities of the Middle West were represented promi- 
nently on the program. The well-known composer and artist, Gunnar 
Johansen, of the University of Wisconsin School of Music, appeared in 
a piano recital for the academy visitors, which brought a pleasant inter- 
lude from the full days of scientific meetings. 


Since ‘See America First’ has become a popular slogan, out of neces- 
sity rather than out of choice in recent years, the early history of the 
national parks should be of particular interest to readers. A worth- 
while article is found in the Pacific Historical Review for June, 1941, 
‘The Washburn-Doane Expedition into the Upper Yellowstone, 1870.’ 
This was an expedition made up largely of Montana citizens with a mili- 
tary escort, numbering in all nineteen individuals, who left Helena, 
August 17, 1870. Four of the members kept journals which furnished 
valuable information and put an end to much of the uncertainty about 
this region. They were ‘the first explorers to stumble into the Upper 
Geyser Basin, the heart of geyserland.’ Lieutenant G. C. Doane records 
in his diary: ‘I have now described seven of the largest geysers seen in 
the Firehold Basin, and the description falls far short of the reality. To 
do justice to the subject would require a volume. The geysers of Ice- 
land sink into insignificance beside them.’ The party encountered snow, 
hail, and rain, and at times their clothes were torn and limbs bruised be- 
cause of the difficulty of travel. Some became lost from the expedition 
temporarily, while one member was not accounted for until the major 
part of the expedition had returned. He was found ‘alive and safe, but 
very low in flesh.” The Helena Herald was generous in the publicity it 
furnished to its readers, and the temporary loss of these explorers made 
the newspaper accounts, without doubt, unduly popular. It was this 
expedition which ultimately led to the creation of the first national park 
in the United States. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


W. A. Titus (‘A Review and an Introduction’), of Fond du Lac, 
the president of the State historical society, is well-known to the readers 
for his frequent contributions to the magazine. 


J. F. Wojta (‘The Town of Two Creeks, Manitowoc County’) was 
for many years a member of the Extension staff of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin. Professor Wojta has retired and con- 
tinues to reside in Madison. 
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W. H. Glover (‘Lumber Rafting on the Wisconsin River’) took 
his Ph.D at the University of Wisconsin in 1981. He is now in the His- 
tory department of the La Crosse State Teachers College. 


W. B. Faherty (‘John Hagen, Eminent European Astronomer, So- 
journs in Wisconsin’), until recently an instructor at Campion High 


School, Prairie du Chien, is now at St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
Kansas. 


J. J. Schlicher (‘The Mission House in the Eighties’), of Madison, 
was formerly connected with the Classics department, University of 
Wisconsin. He retired in the summer of 1989. 


George T. Ness Jr. (“Wisconsin at West Point: Her Graduates 
through the Civil War Period’), of Baltimore, received the LL.B. degree 
from the University of Maryland in 1982. He teaches in the History 
department, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute. 


Documents—The Ficker booklet, its gray cover frayed with age, 
discloses in its title rather completely what the reader may expect in the 
Document section: Friendly Adviser for All Who Would Emigrate to 
America and Particularly to Wisconsin. Translated from the German 
by the late Dr. Schafer, when superintendent of the State historical 
society, it will appear in several installments. The introductory note 
was written by Lillian Krueger, the assistant editor. 











WISCONSIN FUR TRADER 


Life-sized figure with authentic eighteenth-century dress and accouterments. 
From the Wisconsin Hisroricat Socirry’s February special exhibition, “The 
French in Wisconsin.” Mask by Barbara Schwenker and installation directed 
by Richard K. Showman, University Historical Society. 





